Letters  to 
The  Editor 

"Up  and  Doing" 

To  the  Editor: 

I am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  call  your 
attention  to  a serious  error  on  page 
24  of  the  November  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, where  Mrs.  Olivia  Barnes  Dodds 
is  called  "the  only  living  member  of 
her  class”  of  1883. 

I am  much  surprised  to  learn  of 
my  death  . . . We  who  still  consider 
ourselves  alive  are  Mary  Lucinda 
Regal,  A.B.,  '83,  Mus.B.,  ’86;  and  Jan- 
et Huntington  McKelvey  (Mrs.  Clar- 
ence F.  Swift),  A.B.,  '83,  A.M.,  ’97. 

We  two  classmates  have  been  inti- 
mate friends  for  over  seventy  years. 
We  have  had  summer  vacations  and 
two  European  trips  together  . . . Wl 
have  both  led  busy  lives.  Mary  has 
pursued  a musical  career.  Until  the 
age  of  retirement  she  taught  in  the 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  High 
School  an  original  and  highly  regarded 
course  on  the  history  and  appreciation 
of  music.  She  has  also  had  many 
private  pupils,  and  at  present  she  is 
happily  engaged  in  teaching  a most 
satisfactory  pupil,  himself  a teacher 
of  violin,  who  wished  to  study  piano 
and  is  making  great  progress.  She  is 
very  proud  of  him  and  will  end  her 
career  with  triumph. 

The  many  years  of  my  life  have 
been  entirely  unprofessional.  Four 
special  interests  have  always  filled  my 
mind  and  my  time.  My  family  first 
. . . Also  my  beloved  college  was  never 
forgotten,  especially  as  my  three 
daughters  one  by  one  found  their  in- 
terests there.  During  the  years  there 
was  more  or  less  literary  work  and 
considerable  public  speaking.  Oberlin 
training  and  life  in  Washington  re- 
sulted also  in  a great  urge  to  fight  for 
race  equality,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  to  which  I have 
belonged  for  many  years  and  which 
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I call  my  especial  interest  number 
four. 

There  are  thus  three  living  mem- 
bers of  the  Jubilee  Class  of  1883, 
Oberlin  College,  whose  motto  is  a 
Greek  word  that  means  "Up  and  do- 
ing. . . .” 

Janet  H.  M.  Swift,  ’83 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Word  has  been  received  that  Mrs. 
Dodds  died  on  Christmas  Day. 

King  Building  Deliberations 

To  the  Editor: 

I read  with  interest  Lorraine  Hoff- 
man’s article  "Deliberation  Unlimited” 
about  the  location  of  the  King  Build- 
ing in  the  January,  1957,  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  Her  story,  how- 
ever, leaves  certain  questions  about 
the  proposed  location  adjacent  to  the 
Library  unanswered.  I should  like  to 
raise  them. 

Wasn’t  President  King’s  contribu- 
tion to  Oberlin  great  enough  to  en- 
title him  to  an  independent  memo- 
rial? Didn’t  the  brochure  and  all  the 
soliciting  material  for  the  King  Build- 
ing as  the  first  objective  of  the  De- 
velopment Fund  contemplate  and  en- 
visage an  independent  structure?  Will 
not  a building  adjacent  to  the  Library 
and  attached  to  it  by  a common  ele- 
vator and  a sub-level  floor  be  of  neces- 
sity in  appearance  and  in  fact  more  of 
a class  room  and  office  addition  to  the 
Library  than  an  independent  memorial 
to  a great  President  of  the  College? 
Won’t  the  proposed  expansion  of  the 
Library  into  a sub-level  floor  of  the 
King  Building  be  more  than  the  head 
of  the  Library  camel  in  the  King 
Building  tent?  Will  that  sub-level 
floor  be  built  with  King  Building 
funds?  Why  compel  the  Library  to 
expand  upward  instead  of  Northward, 
as  it  could  do  if  the  King  Building 
were  located  elsewhere? 

What  about  the  donors  to  the  De- 
velopment Fund?  Will  they  be  more 
or  less  ready  to  give  in  the  future  if 
the  King  Building  is  attached  to  the 
Library  rather  than  built  on  a separate 
site?  And  what  about  the  faculty  who 
will  use  the  King  Building?  Do  a 
majority  of  them  favor  the  Library 
site?  I wonder.  And  if  they  do, 
should  that  fact  outweigh  the  con- 
siderations in  favor  of  a separate  lo- 
cation for  the  memorial? 

I have  no  quarrel  whatever  with 
any  givers  to  the  Development  Fund 
who  may  want  to  shift  their  gifts  from 
the  King  Memorial  to  "renovation 
and  modernization"  of  the  Library.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  any  funds 
not  so  shifted  by  the  givers  should  be 
used  to  build  an  independent  memo- 
rial to  President  King  and  not  for  a 
Library  annex.  If  such  shifts  should 


be  made,  leaving  King  Building  funds 
insufficient  for  a suitable  memorial, 
let’s  find  replacement  funds.  If  neces- 
sary, completion  of  an  independent 
King  Memorial  might  be  a good  ob- 
jective for  the  Alumni  Fund. 

Let’s  not  make  the  King  Memorial 
a Library  lean-to! 

Ralph  T.  Hisey,  T2 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Under  the  Elms 


ALUMNI  FUND  CAMPAIGN 

This  month  brings  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  1957  Alumni  Fund  Cam- 
paign, the  time  when  the  College 
looks  to  its  alumni  for  the  support 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  its  position  among  the 
leading  educational  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  occasion  brings  to  mind 
a recent  gift  of  $100  by  Robert  W. 
Krauss,  ’47,  research  associate  and 
associate  professor  of  plant  physiology 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  In  an 
accompanying  letter,  Dr.  Krauss 
wrote:  "This  fall  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America  I had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
awarded  the  Darbaker  Prize  for  my  re- 
search on  the  unicellular  algae.  In 
view  of  my  firm  belief  that  much  of 
my  success  in  this  field  is  due  to  my 
undergraduate  and  graduate  training, 
I have  decided  to  divide  the  award  of 
$200  between  Oberlin  College,  where 
I received  the  B.A.  degree,  and  the 
University  of  Maryland,  where  I did 
my  doctorate  work.  A check  for  $100 
is  included  herewith.” 

Oberlin  is  grateful  for  this  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  and  tangible  sup- 
port to  its  continuing  effectiveness.  A 
privately  endowed  college  exists  only 
by  virtue  of  the  faith  of  the  men 
and  women  who  shared  in  its  contri- 
butions to  make  their  lives  richer  and 
fuller. 

COLLEGE  REJECTS 
EXPERIMENTAL  PLAN 

By  a vote  of  69-35  the  College 
faculty  turned  down  a proposal  by 
Dean  Blair  Stewart  for  an  experiment 
in  non-resident  study.  The  experi- 
ment was  designed  to  test,  by  a pilot 
group  of  freshman  students,  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  Stewart  Plan,  a program 
in  which  one-third  of  the  academic 
year  is  to  be  spent  in  study  but  not  in 
residence.  Although  limited  to  a 
picked  group  of  first-year  students,  the 
experiment,  if  successful,  was  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  further  experi- 
mentation, which,  with  favorable  re- 
sults, might  lead  ultimately  to  the 
incorporation  of  non-resident  work  m 
(Continued,  on  page  28) 
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We  Think  . . , 


W’E  THINK  that  the  Oberlin 
alumni  welcome  timely  and 
informative  discussions  about  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and  the  situation 
in  Hungary  and  the  Near  East,  areas 
of  unrest  which  have  held  the  spot- 
light in  recent  weeks.  And  so  we  are 
dedicating  this  issue  to  the  interna- 
tional scene,  bringing  to  you  three 
articles  which  we  are  sure  you  will 
find  interesting  and  thought  provok- 
ing. 

The  first  of  these  articles  reviews 
the  United  States  foreign  political 
scene  in  1956,  along  with  an  analysis 
of  foreign  policy  and  the  outlook  for 
1957.  It  was  presented  originally  as 
an  assembly  program  on  January  3, 
the  first  of  a series  of  programs  on 
the  vear  in  review.  The  author,  Rob- 
ert W.  Tufts,  ’40,  is  associate  profes- 
sor of  economics  in  Oberlin.  Before 
ioining  the  Oberlin  faculty  in  1953, 
Professor  Tufts  served  for  many  years 
as  an  economic  expert  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  and  his 


analysis  comes  from  the  background 
of  wide  experience  in  foreign  affairs. 

For  a consideration  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  and  the  implications  it 
carries,  we  asked  George  Albert  Lanyi, 
associate  professor  of  government,  to 
write  his  impressions.  Professor  Lan- 
yi’s  Hungarian  background  and  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience  make 
him  peculiarly  qualified  to  treat  of  the 
situation.  He  goes  into  the  deep- 
seated  causes  of  the  revolution  and  the 
lessons  that  it  carries  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Western  world. 

And  to  round  out  the  picture,  we 
asked  Alford  Carleton,  ’24,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  authority  on  the  Near  East, 
to  present  his  analysis  of  current 
American  policy  in  this  hot-bed  of 
political  unrest.  Mr.  Carleton,  who 
spent  thirty  years  in  the  Near  East  in 
intimate  association  with  the  people, 
replied  that  he  preferred  to  furnish 
some  background  information  against 
which  any  reader  might  judge  for 
himself,  although  he  admitted  that  a 
little  consideration  of  current  policy 
in  the  area  might  "creep  into  the 
article,  just  the  same.” 

M.  H.S. 


OUR  COVER  brings  you  a picture 
of  two  of  the  most  photo- 
graphed people  in  the  country  during 
January,  Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner 
and  his  bride,  the  former  Helen  Day 
Stevenson,  daughter  of  President  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Stevenson,  shortly 
after  the  ceremony  in  historic  First 
Church.  The  wedding  climaxed  a 
courtship  that  began  last  May  when 
Governor  Meyner  came  to  Oberlin  to 
deliver  the  keynote  speech  at  the  mock 
convention. 

The  wedding  put  Oberlin  tempo- 
rarily into  the  national  spotlight,  as 
newsmen,  photographers,  T-V  camera- 
men converged  upon  the  town,  snap- 
ping pictures  of  bride,  groom,  parents, 
wedding  presents,  and  prominent 
guests,  such  as  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
'1  didn’t  know  there  were  so  many 
photographers  in  the  world,”  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Stevenson  upon  one  oc- 
casion. 

Matron  of  honor  was  Mrs.  Richard 
Hunt,  the  former  Priscilla  Stevenson, 
who  was  married  in  Finney  Chapel  in 
1955  and  who  is  the  mother  of 
twin  girls,  born  just  before  Christmas. 
Helen  wore  the  wedding  gown  worn 
by  Priscilla,  and  the  bridal  veil,  an 
heirloom  rosepoint  lace,  worn  by  both 
her  sister  and  her  mother  at  their 
weddings.  Best  man  was  Gustave  H. 
Meyner,  brother  of  the  groom.  James 
H.  Hall,  emeritus  orofessor  in  the 
Conservatory,  olayed  traditional  or- 
gan music;  and  the  Oberlin  choir,  di- 
rected by  Robert  Fountain,  sang 
Bach’s  "Jesu.  Toy  of  Man’s  Desiring” 
and  the  wedding  march  from  Lohen- 
grin as  the  couole  advanced  to  the 
altar.  Dr.  Joseph  F King,  minister 
of  First  Church,  performed  the  cere- 
mony. A reception  at  the  Stevenson 
home  on  Forest  Street  followed  the 
wedding. 

OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY  gets  a careful 
scrutiny  from  Robert  W.  Tufts,  ’40, 
former  State  Department  economist. 
See  page  4. 

THE  near  EAST,  hot-bed  of  political 
unrest,  is  interpreted  bv  Alfred  Carle- 
ton,  ’24.  international  authority  and 
advisor  on  the  area.  See  page  9. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  LEARN  from  the  Hun- 
garian revolution?  Professor  George 
A.  Lanyi  sees  it  as  highly  significant. 
For  his  analysis  of  cause  and  result, 
n'ease  turn  to  page  6. 

president  STEVENSON  examines  the 
critical  college  picture  in  the  decades 
ahead.  See  page  11. 
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FOR  FEBRUARY  1957 


UNEASY  PEACE 

Our  1956 

Foreign 
Policy 


A.  E.  Princehorn 

By  ROBERT  W.  TUFTS,  ’40 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 


Do  we  understand  the  role  of  force  in  world  affairs ? the 
requirements  of  leadership  in  our  relations  with  our  allies ? 


The  following  is  an  Assembly  talk  given  in  Finney  Chapel  on 
January  3,  1957 . 

THE  MOST  REASSURING  comment  about  1956  is 
that  it  is  over. 

It  was  a year  which  will  be  remembered  for  its  failures. 
But  it  will  be  remembered,  too,  for  the  bravery  of  the 
workers  of  Poznan  and  of  the  whole  Hungarian  people. 
And,  in  time,  I think,  it  will  be  seen  as  the  painful  begin- 
ning of  the  second  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  postwar 
period.  The  failures,  the  bravery,  and  the  new  beginnings 
are  all  part  of  the  same  story. 

The  year  1956  marked,  I believe,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
international  order  established  after  World  War  II  and  the 
starting  of  construction  work  on  a new  international  order. 
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The  old  one  was  never  very  satisfactory.  It  had  been 
patched  together  when  the  victor  states  found  that  they 
could  not  make  peace  after  the  defeat  of  The  Axis  Pow- 
ers. The  division  of  Germany,  the  abnormal  exclusion  of 
Germany  and  Japan  from  the  world  community,  the  rem- 
nants of  I9th  century  Western  imperialism  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  Soviet  imperialism  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  anomaly 
of  the  two  Chinese  governments,  the  polarization  of  pow- 
er around  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  — none 
of  these  could  be  regarded  as  enduring  features  of  the 
world  scene. 

This  structure  was  bound  to  collapse,  and  between  the 
collapse  of  one  order  and  the  building  of  a new,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a period  of  disorder.  That  was  1956  — and 
perhaps  it  will  be  1957,  too.  A good  deal  of  wrecking  and 
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demolition  was  accomplished  in  1956  and  was  necessary 
before  the  construction  of  something  new  could  begin. 
But  a good  deal  more  remains  to  be  done.  It  will  be  dan- 
gerous work,  for  mankind  must  continue  to  occupy  the 
premises  while  they  are  being  dismantled. 

Outlook  for  1957 

As  the  year  1957  opens,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any 
great  power  has  a foreign  policy.  Each  is  improvising. 
Each  is  preoccupied  for  the  moment  with  emergency  re- 
pairs. But  each  is,  I think,  conscious  that  the  foundations 
of  its  policy  have  crumbled  and  each  is  searching  for  a 
new  policy,  consistent  with  its  needs  and  with  the  realities 
of  the  new  situation  in  the  world.  This  is,  I think,  a step 
forward.  In  the  United  States  we  have  called  in  a new 
architect,  Governor  Herter,  a man  who  comes  with  excel- 
lent credentials. 

No  one  can  see  clearly  what  policies  will  emerge  from 
this  search. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  attempt  to  revive  Stalinism  — 
which  is  a little  like  trying  to  run  the  T-formation  without 
a quarterback.  But  Soviet  policy  in  Hungary,  Molotov's 
return  to  power,  and  the  appointment  of  Pervukhin  to  the 
top  economic  planning  job  suggest  that  a strong  faction 
in  the  Soviet  ruling  group  believes  that  a little  freedom  is 
too  much.  I expect  that  they  are  at  once  right  and  wrong. 
They  are  wrong,  because  Stalinism  cannot  be  restored. 
Circumstances  have  changed.  They  may  be  right,  because 
the  de-Stalinization  may  lead,  as  Djilas  believes,  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  system.  There  may  be  no  way  out  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  the  Soviet  rulers  find  themselves. 

Britain  and  France,  humiliated  and  frustrated  by  their 
defeat  in  the  Middle  East,  may  seek  to  recover  an  inde- 
pendent position  by  adopting  policies  curiously  blended  of 
nationalism,  neutralism,  and  European  regionalism,  with 
a little  chauvinism  mixed  in  to  taste.  I do  not  think  this 
likely,  especially  if  the  United  States  acts  wisely,  but  the 
mood  in  both  countries  is  one  in  which  hot  heads  might 
triumph  over  cool.  It  is  a time  when  Mr.  Bevan  and 
General  de  Gaulle  might  discover  that  they  have  much  in 
common.  There  is  real  bitterness  toward  the  United 
States,  a deep  resentment  of  our  failure  to  understand  their 
vital  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  and  a genuine  concern 
over  what  they  regard  as  a lack  of  realism  in  our  policies. 
I hope  that  we  will  find  it  possible  to  refrain  from  moral- 
izing for  a while.  It  will  not  sit  well. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy 

And,  finally,  in  the  United  States,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  we  have  begun  to  understand  the  role  of  force  in 
world  affairs,  the  requirements  of  leadership  in  our  rela- 
tions with  our  allies  and  in  working  through  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  need  for  a fundamental  revision  of  our 
European  policy.  I think  we  have  made  advances  in  some 
other  areas.  For  example,  I think  we  do  understand  the 
importance  of  developing  new  relationships  between  the 
West  and  the  newly  independent  and  still  dependent  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa,  even  though  we  do  not  know 
quite  how  to  go  about  it. 

I would  like  to  say  a few  words  about  the  first  three, 
not  in  any  systematic  way,  for  time  would  not  permit  this. 
I will  be  critical,  but,  I hope,  in  a constructive  way.  And 
may  I add  that  I know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  critical 
than  it  is  to  make  and  carry  out  policy. 

The  first  task  of  foreign  policy,  it  goes  without  saying, 
is  to  preserve  national  security.  To  develop  an  interna- 
tional environment  in  which  our  free  society  can  survive 
and  flourish  is  perhaps  a better  way  of  putting  the  same 
thing.  Whatever  our  individual  views  about  the  kind  of 


world  order  we  want,  the  base  of  our  labors  must  be  a 
strong,  secure  United  States.  In  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  security  depends  in  part  on  military  strength,  and 
military  policy,  properly  conceived,  is,  as  Dean  Acheson 
recently  said,  a branch  of  foreign  policy. 


The  Role  of  Force 

But  what  kind  of  military  force  do  we  need?  What  is 
its  role? 

I think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  have  been 
so  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  deterring  direct,  all- 
out  attack  on  the  United  States  and  positions  vital  to  our 
security  that  we  have  tended  to  neglect  other,  more  im- 
mediate needs  for  military  force.  Of  course  we  want 
strength  which  will  discourage  direct  attack  and  minimize 
the  chance  of  global  war.  Of  course,  therefore,  we  need 
the  capability  for  massive  atomic  retaliation  and  the  will 
to  use  it.  As  time  passes,  I might  add,  it  becomes  easier 
to  maintain  the  capability  than  the  will.  This  by  itself 
suggests  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  reduce  our  extreme 
dependence  on  atomic  weapons. 

The  deterring  of  direct  attack  is  not  the  only  role  of 
military  force.  Of  at  least  equal  importance  is  its  role  in 
backing  up  our  diplomacy.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  ref- 
erence to  recent  events. 

When  Prime  Minister  Menzies  of  Australia  was  in  Cairo 
last  summer  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a Suez  agree- 
ment with  Nasser,  President  Eisenhower  publicly  re- 
nounced the  use  of  force  as  a means  of  obtaining  a settle- 
ment. Menzies  believes  that  this  renunciation  doomed  his 
mission  to  failure.  When  he  later  visited  Washington,  he 
is  reported  to  have  so  informed  Eisenhower.  There  are 
times,  and  this  was  probably  one,  when  the  determination 
to  impose  a settlement,  by  force  if  necessary,  is  essential  to 
the  peaceful  negotiation  of  a settlement.  I think  it  can 
be  stated  as  a general  proposition  that  success  in  negotia- 
tion depends  not  only  on  the  merits  of  one’s  proposals  and 
the  skills  of  one's  negotiators  but  also  on  being  better  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  failure  than  the 
other  fellow. 

It  was  no  favor  to  anyone  to  permit  Nasser  to  believe 
that  force  would  not  be  used  in  any  circumstances.  Force 
was,  in  fact,  used  by  the  Israelis,  British,  and  French  in 
October  and  November.  Parenthetically,  Nasser  will  not 
soon  forget  that  the  Israelis  defeated  the  Egyptian  forces 
and  sent  them  reeling  in  panicky  retreat  in  just  93  hours. 

Force  will  again  be  used,  in  my  judgment,  unless  a 
settlement  is  reached  which  protects  the  basic  interests  of 
our  major  allies  in  the  use  of  the  canal.  And  unless  we 
can  protect  such  interests,  we  fail  in  the  task  of  leadership 
and  we  endanger,  if  not  destroy,  the  alliance  on  which  our 
security  depends. 

Arab  Aggression 

It  is  also  no  favor  to  the  Arab  States  to  permit  them  to 
believe  that  force  will  not  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  Israel.  Given  the  determination  of  the 
Arabs  to  destroy  and  the  determination  of  Israel  not  to  be 
destroyed,  1 suspect  that  a peace  settlement  depends  on  a 
clear  understanding  by  the  Arab  leaders  that  aggression 
will  not  be  tolerated,  not  even  of  the  small,  cowardly,  hit 
and  run  variety  the  United  Nations,  including  the  United 
States,  has  heretofore  almost  ignored.  The  point  I want  to 
make  is  that  peace  sometimes  requires  not  the  renunciation 
of  force  but  the  ability  and  will  to  use  it. 

I am  not  altogether  reassured  by  press  accounts  of  the  new 
( Continued  on  page  12) 
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Revolt  of  Hungary 

Marks 


THE  END  OF  AN  ERA 

“Moscow  can  no  longer  seek  security 
in  an  East  - European  Empire” 


By  GEORGE  A.  LANYI 


ALL  OF  US  have  now  read,  heard  and  seen  many  exhila- 
rating and  even  more  heart-rending  accounts  of  the 
rising  which  Hungarians  rightly  call  their  Revolution.  It 
was  a Revolution  in  the  sense  that  it  was  the  rising  of  a whole 
nation  against  a foreign  army  and  an  unwanted  political 
system  which  has  enslaved  them  in  the  interest  of  a bloody 
tyranny.  It  was  neither  planned,  nor  organized,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  took  place,  in  which  it  triumphed  for 
a few  days,  and  in  which  it  was  suppressed  by  the  massive 
force  of  twenty  Soviet  divisions,  most  of  them  heavily 
armored,  came  as  a complete  surprise  to  Hungarians,  to 
the  West  and,  undoubtedly,  to  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin. 

Underlying  Causes 

The  pent-up  revulsion  against  the  whole  Communist 
system,  the  physical  weariness  of  the  overworked  and  un- 
derpaid workers,  the  contempt  for  leaders  who  brand  as 
lies  today  what  they  upheld  as  golden  truth  yesterday,  the 
yearning  to  return  into  the  European  community,  and  the 
longing  for  freedom  of  expression  particularly  by  the  in- 
tellectuals and  even  by  the  Communist  intellectuals,  com- 
bined with  an  implacable  and  indescribably  bitter  hatred 
of  the  instruments  of  terror,  the  Security  Police,  erupted 
in  collective  frenzy,  directed  first  against  no  human  beings 
but  against  the  enormous  statue  of  Stalin,  the  symbol  of 
years  of  tyranny. 

But  why  did  not  Hungarians,  or  Poles,  revolt  earlier 


against  this  hated  system?  Because  they  were  living 
under  the  all-pervading  spell  of  the  totalitarian  State,  a 
combination  of  propaganda  and  terror,  of  alternative  prom- 
ises and  threats,  buttressed  by  cleverly  conceived  imposing 
institutions,  against  which  the  individual  citizen,  deprived 
of  all  means  of  self  expression  or  voluntary  organization, 
feels  completely  helpless.  Stalinism  was,  after  all,  an  effi- 
cient and  relatively  smoothly  working  system,  if  efficiency 
can  be  measured  by  a rapidly  mounting  output  of  heavy 
industry  and  armaments,  and  by  a hard  working,  cowed, 
enslaved  population. 

For  reasons  of  saving  the  Soviet  Union  from  internal 
fights  for  the  succession,  the  inheritors  of  Stalins  colossal 
power  were  finally  forced  to  debunk  their  erstwhile  di- 
vinity. At  the  outset  the  members  of  the  Politburo  were 
united  only  in  one  thing:  they  all  wanted  to  destroy  the 
most  sinsiter  and  most  fearful  among  them,  the  head  of 
Stalin’s  Security  Police,  the  hated  Beria,  who  had  built  a 
State  within  the  State  in  order  to  advance  his  claims  to 
succession.  But  the  price  for  concerted  action  against 
Beria  was  that  the  most  ambitious  among  Stalins  lieu- 
tenants had  to  make  concessions  to  the  others,  and  even  to 
Marshal  Zhukov  and  his  military  friends.  Therefore, 
Khrushchev  could  remain  first  among  equals  only  if  he 
provided  proof  that  he  would  not  become  Dictator.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  "de-stalinization”  campaign,  for  the 
slogans  of  "collective  leadership,”  for  the  movement 
against  the  "cult  of  personality.” 
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But  while  this  policy,  proclaimed  a year  ago  at  the 
Twentieth  Party  Congress,  calmed  strife  within  the  top 
council,  it  also  released  forces  which  were  hard  to  control. 
There  'are  some  commentators  who  believe  that  de- 
stalinization"  was  never  meant  to  be  applied  to  the  satel- 
lite countries.  But  as  it  had  become  a deeply  ingrained 
rule  that  every  change  in  the  Moscow  policy  line  had  to  be 
copied,  there  was  no  way  to  put  tire  brakes  on  Party 
intellectuals  in  the  captive  nations  who  welcomed  this  op- 
portunity for  voicing  their  increasing  doubts  regarding  me 
whole  Soviet  system. 

In  addition,  relations  between  Moscow  and  its  black 
sheep,  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  were  to  be  reappraised,  which 
gave  the  wily  Balkan  dictator  an  opportunity  to  hit  back 
at  his  Communist  antagonists  in  neighboring  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 

Stirrings  of  Revolution 

The  floodgates  were  thus  opened,  and  while  young  Com- 
munist intellectuals  began  to  carry  out  the  campaign 
against  the  "cult  of  personality”  by  criticizing  in  ever 
sharper  terms  the  excesses  of  their  systems,  attributing 
these  to  the  sadistic  narrow-mindedness  of  a senile  Stalin, 
the  satellite  leaders,  who  carried  out  Stalin’s  orders,  were 
doggedly  sitting  in  their  exalted  offices,  searching  in  de- 
spair for  ways  and  means  to  stop  the  demoralization  of  rank 
and  file  in  dreir  laboriously  recruited,  frequently  screened, 
and  carefully  organized  parties.  When  the  shrewd,  clever, 
rudoless  Matyas  Rakosi  was  finally  removed  from  the  helm 
of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party,  the  fearful  Kremlin 
emissary  replaced  him  by  his  alter  ego,  Erno  Gero,  a 
highly  efficient  administrator  and  economic  planner  but  a 
man  of  inferior  political  judgment.  This  could  hardly 
satisfy  the  mounting  opposition  to  "Stalinism”  within  the 
Party,  nor  could  it  placate  the  wakening  spirits  of  the 
Hungarian  people. 

Only  now  do  we  begin  to  receive  adequate  documenta- 
tion of  the  gradually  mounting  ferment  which  possessed 
the  muted,  stifled,  regimented  and  partially  paralyzed  Hun- 
garian intellectuals  during  last  Summer  and  Fall.  Not  only 
those  began  to  speak  who  were  old  enough  to  remember 
what  freedom  was  like,  who  formed  their  ideals  of  a free 
life  by  spending  years  of  study  and  travel  in  Western 
Europe.  On  the  contrary,  the  utterings  of  the  young,  of 
those  for  whom  freedom  of  speech  and  a free  search  for 
truth  and  beauty  were  mere  dreams,  were  louder,  more 
impatient,  more  free  from  fear  and  caution. 

Tourism,  as  a common  joke  in  Moscow  contended  last 
year,  was  the  new  "ism”  introduced  by  the  Khrushchev  era 
into  the  Soviet  world.  Slowly  and  cautiously  the  satellite 
countries  last  Summer  began  to  permit  some  carefully 
supervised  traveling  for  their  subjects.  For  many  younger 
people  these  brief  holiday  excursions  across  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain were  revelations. 

An  Ode  to  Europe 

A young  Hungarian  Communist  poet,  Tamas  Aczel,  to 
whom  Moscow  awarded  the  cherished  Stalin  Prize,  was 
among  these  tourists.  He  got  only  as  far  as  Vienna,  but 
it  was  enough  to  stand  on  a brilliant  Summer  night  in  the 
heart  of  throbbing,  elegant,  lively  Vienna,  to  realize  what 
had  happened  to  Hungary  under  Soviet  rule.  His  "Ode 
to  Europe,”  an  open  revolt  against  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
slavery,  appeared  on  October  6th  in  the  official  weekly  of 
the  Hungarian  Writers  Association,  Irodalmi  Ujsag  (Lit- 
erary News),  70,000  copies  of  which  were  sold  in  a few 
hours  to  a public  hungry  for  the  increasingly  open  mani- 
festations of  free  thought.  This  is  its  prophetic  ending, 
written  weeks  before  the  Revolution: 


Stofan 


George  A.  Lanyi 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

"We  only  want  what  is  just  and  what  is  due  to  us, 

We  only  want  to  reject  what  never 

Should  have  been  ours.  We 

Want  to  live  in  freedom!  At  long  last  we  want 

To  be  responsible  for  ourselves, 

As  every  free  nation! 

Because  this  little  Hungary,  too, 

Wants  to  live!  It  has  a right 
To  do  so  but  only 
We  ourselves  can  gain  this  right! 

Now  we  act  as 
We  must  act! 

Europe,  Mother  of  all,  we  now  return 

To  you.  Because  you  and  we 

Are  one.  Already  the  barriers  are  rising, 

The  doors  of  prisons  open. 

O Homeland  of  all,  O Humanity  help 
Us!  Let  our  fate,  yours 
And  ours  be  a common  fate, 

Common  the  future  and  common  the  work, 

O Heart  of  peoples,  that  completely  united  we  may 
Sow  and  glean,  die  and  be  resurrected!  * 

Thus  wrote  a young  poet  whose  first  political  creed  was 
Communism,  who  was  showered  with  all  the  materia! 
emoluments  which  this  regime  heaps  upon  its  favored 
intellectuals.  With  one  movement  he  swept  aside  the 
whole  web  of  lies,  "newspeak”  and  "double-think.”  Or  as 
an  almost  completely  paralyzed,  self-taught  young  man, 
living  in  a country  town  in  the  midst  of  the  Hungarian 
plain,  wrote  to  an  Oberlin  friend  after  the  brutal  sup- 

* Translated  by  Professor  Hein/  Politzer  of  the  Department  of  German 
from  a German  translation  by  Lernet-Holenia  in  Forum  (Vienna  Novem- 
ber, 1956). 
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pression  of  this  glorious  revolution:  "I  do  not  believe, 
even  for  a moment,  in  the  Orwellian  conclusion  concern- 
ing the  human  spirit." 


cient  minions  from  top  positions.  It  was  the  Red  Army 
which  organized  and  trained  the  satellite  armies  into  large 
but  disloyal  bodies. 


I’he  Spread  of  Revolt 


Western  Vacillations 


Started  by  intellectuals  and  University  students  the  rising 
spread  fast  to  teenagers,  workers,  salaried  employees,  army 
officers  and  then  to  the  farmers.  Two  weeks  later,  the 
last  to  give  in  to  the  Russian  tanks  in  Budapest  were 
the  workers  of  the  large  factories  on  the  Danube  island 
called  for  decades  "the  Red  Csepel."  Bolshevism  ran  its 
full  cycle:  the  alleged  "Dictatorship  of  die  Proletariat" 
needed  tanks  to  suppress  the  proletarians. 

There  are  many  parallels  between  the  early  phases  of 
the  Polish  and  Hungarian  risings.  The  reasons  of  the 
different  outcomes  should  not  be  sought  in  differences 
in  national  character  but  rather  in  the  different  behaviour 
of  the  respective  Communist  leaders  and  even  of  the 
Russian  military  commanders.  Polish  Communists  were 
wise  to  give  way  to  Gomulka  at  die  right  moment,  and 
the  Kremlin  reluctantly  agreed  to  accept  him  and  to  per- 
mit the  demonstrating  Warsaw  masses  to  see  in  him  their 
spokesman.  In  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Imre  Nagy  came  too  late,  while  peaceful  demon- 
strators were  fired  on  by  the  Security  Police,  and  later  by 
the  massed  tanks  of  the  Red  Army. 

There  are  several  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  these  mo- 
mentous events.  Totalitarianism  which  means  total  po- 
litical power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and  total  indoctrina- 
tion and  mobilization  of  the  many,  can  also  result  in  total 
hatred  of  these  few  by  the  many.  Observers  agree  that 
the  Hungarian  nation  was  never  so  united  than  in  these 
October  and  November  days.  Totalitarianism  apparently 
can  be  defeated  from  the  inside,  and  without  the  Red 
Army's  intervention  Hungary  today  would  be  on  the  way 
to  independence  and  freedom. 

Soviet  Failure 

Soviet  policy  towards  its  Empire  in  Europe  proved  to 
be  a complete  failure.  Moscow  failed  to  recruit  loyal 
Communist  parties  in  Poland,  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia 
where  Communists  spearheaded  the  revolt  against  Mos- 
cow’s domination.  Moscow  failed  to  train  loyal  satellite 
armies:  in  Poland  the  Army  backed  Gomulka's  proposal  to 
remove  the  Soviet  Marshal  Rokossovsky  from  its  helm, 
while  the  ill  equipped  but  large  Hungarian  Army  sided 
with  the  revolution  and  armed  its  street  fighters.  Moscow 
failed  signally  in  indoctrinating  the  youth  with  Com- 
munist ideas  and  with  loyalty  to  the  "Socialist  Father- 
land”:  in  Budapest  the  battles  of  the  streets  were  fought 
by  those  whose  memories  did  not  go  much  further  back 
than  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  whole 
conception  of  transforming  more  than  a hundred  million 
Central  and  East-Europeans  into  carbon  copies  of  the 
somewhat  mythical  "Soviet  man”  collapsed  in  the  streets  of 
Budapest  and  cannot  be  revived.  Moscow  can  no  longer 
seek  security  in  an  East-European  Empire;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Kremlin  remains  in  charge  of  a hotbed  of  unrest  and 
trouble.  Yet,  as  long  as  no  alternative  arises  Moscow  will 
hold  on  with  all  means  at  its  disposal  to  the  satellite 
countries  (and  to  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany),  and  will 
pay  the  price  of  considerable  sacrifices  in  prestige  among 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  in  the  West  and  among 
the  uncommitted  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Within  the  Politburo  no  faction  can  say  to  the  other, 
"I  told  you  so."  It  was  Stalinism  which  developed  the 
hatred  of  the  captive  nations  against  Russia  and  Commu- 
nism. It  was  Khrushchevism  which  demoralized  the  Com- 
munist Parties  and  removed  some  of  Moscow’s  most  effi- 


But  is  there  reason  for  the  West  to  rejoice  at  the  troubles 
in  its  adversary's  front  yard?  No,  because  the  West  was 
found  entirely  unprepared  for  these  events.  The  Hun- 
garian revolution,  just  as  the  Polish  rising,  would  have 
come  about  even  if  John  Foster  Dulles  had  never  spoken 
of  liberation  and  even  if  he  had  never  promised  "air- 
drops" in  case  of  armed  rebellions,  as  he  assuredly  did  in 
Buffalo,  on  August  27,  1952.  Radio  Free  Europe  can  do 
many  -things,  but  it  can  never  cause  a revolt  of  such  di- 
mensions. On  the  other  hand,  once  the  revolution  was 
under  way,  Hungarians  looked  to  the  West  for  real  assist- 
ance, and  not  just  for  welcome,  much  appreciated  medical 
aid,  and  words  of  warm  sympathy.  The  liberal  admission 
of  refugees  is  a command  of  bad  conscience  and  of  charity. 
It  is  no  substitute  for  a constructive  foreign  policy.  The 
United  States,  Britain  and  France  regard  themselves  as  the 
leaders  of  what  Western  civilization  stands  for:  yet,  when 
a small  European  nation  was  bleeding  for  these  very  same 
ideals,  they  had  nothing  real  to  offer.  The  bankruptcy  of 
Western  foreign  policy  in  Europe  could  not  be  demon- 
strated more  clearly. 

Divided  by  apathy  and  lack  of  foresight,  lulled  by  the 
tunes  of  a misunderstood  Russian  request  for  "peaceful 
coexistence,”  rigidly  committed  to  a static  and  out  of  date 
security  policy,  and  fatefully  split  over  their  attitudes  to- 
wards the  Egyptian  dictator,  the  West’s  attention  was  di- 
verted from  the  most  significant  event  since  VE-day  by  the 
unnecessary  and  avoidable  happenings  in  Suez.  A London 
cartoon  showed  a bloodstained  Khrushchev  pulling  an 
equally  bloodstained  but  perplexed  Bulganin  away  from 
the  prostrate  body  of  Hungary  with  the  cheerful  sugges- 
tion: "Come,  let  us  wash  our  hands  in  the  Suez  Canal.” 

But  the  Hungarian  revolution  is  not  the  end  of  a story, 
rather  the  beginning  of  one.  The  revolution  is  still 
going  on  in  the  factories,  in  the  Writers’  Association,  in 
the  schools  and  on  the  farms.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
Soviet  power  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  will  be 
genuinely  consolidated  in  the  coming  year.  The  unnatural 
and  fatal  division  of  Europe  and  of  Germany  which  re- 
placed Hitler’s  tyranny  will  quite  logically  present  us  with 
new  and  grave  problems  in  the  very  near  future.  Let  us 
not  think  that  we  can  do  nothing  now.  Let  us  hope  that 
when  the  next  blow  to  Soviet  tyranny  strikes  we  will  not 
be  unprepared.  Let  us  hope  that  we  will  know  how  to 
bring  about  the  liberation  of  enslaved  Europeans  while 
offering  Russia  a more  genuine  and  less  costly  security  and 
thus  bringing  a real  peace  to  Europe.  And  let  us  hope 
that  Hungarian  bloodshed  and  suffering  is  not  in  vain 
and,  in  the  long  run,  will  serve  the  common  good  of  man- 
kind and,  last ‘ but  not  least,  that  of  the  Russian  people 
who  sooner  or  later  will  rise  against  the  tyranny  from 
which  they  have  suffered  for  an  even  longer  time  than 
have  had  the  unfortunate  satellite  nations. 
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Stable  Instability 
in  the  Near  East 


To  understand  the 
current  unrest  requires 
the  perspective  of  history 


By  ALFORD  CARLETON,  ’24 

Executive  Vice-president , American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 


WHEN  NEWSPAPER  HEADLINES  speak  of  "Insta- 
bility in  the  Near  and  Middle  East"  they  are  not 
announcing  a new  situation.  Throughout  all  history  this 
crossroads  of  the  world  has  been  an  area  of  discord.  Do 
we  not  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  though  it  were  un- 
usual, that  "there  was  peace  for  three  years  in  the  land"? 
Because  of  its  geographic  location  the  area  has  been  con- 
stantly in  ferment.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  the 
cradle  of  history.  From  the  meeting  and  inter-relationship 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  in  the  Near  East 
has  often  come  conflict.  Yet  out  of  that  crossing  of  cul- 
tures has  also  come  a new  level  of  economic  and  cultural 
attainment. 

Permanent  I mpermanence 

Beneath  the  surface  instability  which  has  been  so  long 
a mark  of  life  in  that  area,  there  lies  an  adjustment  to  the 
situation  which  has  produced  a philosophy  of  life  and  an 
ability  to  meet  change  without  undue  disturbance  of  the 
normal  life  of  the  people.  Out  of  centuries  of  foreign 
rule  and  military  occupation,  from  one  direction  or  an- 
other, there  has  developed  a sort  of  permanent  imperma- 
nence. One  writer  has  explained  the  persistence  of  Persia 
throughout  many  years  of  foreign  occupation  by  the  pa- 
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dent  and  skillful  ability  of  the  natives  "when  exploited,  to 
exploit  the  exploiter.” 

Another  way  of  expressing  the  same  truth  is  to  say  that 
life  in  the  Middle  East  is  like  life  on  a raft:  you  do  not 
sink,  but  your  feet  are  always  wet.  Thus  it  is  that  through 
long  centuries  of  relative  insecurity  the  peoples  of  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  have  learned  to  live  quiet  daily  lives, 
going  about  their  business  (with  occasional  interruptions 
when  rhe  shooting  occurs)  as  though  there  were  no  inter- 
national politics  or  world  problems  in  existence.  Through 
recent  decades  the  plowmen  have  plowed  their  fields,  hard- 
ly bothering  to  look  up  to  see  whether  the  armored  column 
moving  by  on  the  road  might  be  French,  German,  British, 
Iraqi,  Egyptian  or  (without  undue  concern)  even  Russian. 

A Changeless  Society 

Similarly,  the  common  administrative  life  of  the  country 
— the  collection  of  taxes,  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
police  force,  the  publication  of  newspapers,  the  daily  hear- 
ing of  cases  in  the  court,  and  the  common  commercial  life 
of  the  land  — have  gone  on  steadily  without  noticeable 
change  when  there  might  be  the  most  exciting  Cabinet 
crisis  or  coup  d’etat  going  on  in  the  capital  of  the  country. 

Behind  this  there  lies  a long  and  carefully  developed 
system  of  relationships  on  the  basis  of  the  family,  the  re- 
ligious community,  the  trade  union  or  guild,  the  loyalty  to 
the  local  community,  or  in  rural  areas  loyalty  to  one’s  tribe 
or  clan.  Society  resembles  in  many  ways  the  same  society 
of  the  Moslem  World  that  existed  a hundred  or  even  two 
hundred  years  ago,  unaltered  by  change  of  government  or 
even  by  the  introduction  of  the  movies  that  come  from 
Hollywood  and  the  autobuses  that  come  from  Detroit. 

New-found  Independence 

Tire  nations  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  are,  by  com- 
parative standards,  small  nations.  They  lack  great  economic 
resources  and  military  power.  They  have  been  conditioned 
by  centuries  of  living  in  an  exposed  strategic  position  to 
tbe  necessity  of  bowing  before  superior  force  — economic, 
military,  cultural  — however  much  submission  may  hurt 
one’s  soul.  It  is  a difficult  thing  to  have  fought  long  for 
independence  and  then  to  have  attained  it  at  a time  when 
national  independence  is  no  longer  what  it  was  supposed 
to  be  and  counts  for  but  little  in  the  modern  world.  In  a 
time  when  interdependence  is  the  keynote  of  history,  it  is 
hard  for  small  nations  to  work  together  and  forget  the 
satisfaction  that  has  come  with  new-found  independence. 

Political  Philosophy 

Also  because  of  their  exposed  positions  on  the  military 
and  commercial  highways  (and  now  airways)  of  the 
world,  these  nations  have  developed  a certain  philosophy 
of  politics  which  is  very  conspicuous  in  a crisis  like  that 
of  the  present  time.  The  first  principle  for  survival  is  that 
one  chooses  that  camp  among  the  greater  forces  of  the 
world  which  is  considered  most  likely  to  be  the  victor  in 
the  long  run.  To  that  camp  one  gives  allegiance,  then 
makes  use  of  all  the  facilities  that  are  the  consequence  of 
being,  in  a polite  sense,  a satellite  of  a greater  power.  The 
second  aspect  of  political  wisdom,  however,  is  to  play  one 
patron  against  his  opponent  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  the 
maximum  freedom  of  movement  for  one’s  own  individual 
needs  and  desires.  This  can  be  highly  irritating  to  the 
larger  power  that  counts  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  smaller 
nation,  but  it  can  also  be  highly  deceptive  to  those  who 
would  apparently  benefit  from  such  a division  of  loyalty. 
In  the  case  of  tbe  small  nations  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  today,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  basic  orientation 
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is  toward  the  West.  That  has  been  their  history,  their  com- 
mon cultural  background,  and  their  economic  tie.  Yet  there 
is  an  irresistible  temptation  to  play  East  against  West  at 
the  present  time,  particularly  if  one  can  thereby  gain  tem- 
porary advantage  from  both.  Historical  memory  is  long  in 
the  Near  East,  and  there  is  a fatalistic  belief  that  if  one 
waits  long  enough  all  things  will  come  to  be  and  in  turn 
will  give  way  to  other  things.  It  is  therefore  quite  pos- 
sible to  make  policy  from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month, 
believing  that,  if  one  is  smart  enough,  one  can  always  come 
out  on  top  in  the  end. 

The  Patient  East 

One  who  would  understand  even  the  most  current  situ- 
ation in  the  Near  East  must  do  so  through  the  perspective 
of  history.  The  time  sense  of  the  Orient  is  built  in  cen- 
turies or  millennia,  rather  than  in  months  and  years.  That 
is  why  the  East  is  relatively  patient,  and  can  sometimes  en- 
joy dragging  its  feet  when  the  forces  of  Europe  or  America 
feel  that  something  urgent  is  to  be  done.  The  very  ability 
to  wait  becomes  a bargaining  force  in  the  hands  of  a gov- 
ernment under  those  conditions.  Entirely  too  many  state- 
ments that  propose  to  lay  out  the  "background”  of  a situa- 
tion in  the  Near  East  are  describing  actually  only  the 
merest  edge  of  the  foreground.  That  is  certainly  true  of 
the  current  discussion  with  regard  to  the  relationship  of 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  for  both  of  them  have  historical 
roots  for  their  position  going  back  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  years.  Parallels  from  the  Crusades  are  freely 
drawn  on  either  side,  and  there  are  many  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  events  of  three  hundred  or  five  hundred  years 
ago  as  one  tries  to  predict  what  may  be  next  in  the  area. 

Need  for  Study 

The  essence  of  understanding  in  such  matters  is  ro 
get  oneself  into  the  thinking  of  the  other  person.  All 
men  are,  after  all,  essentially  reasonable.  The  problem  is 
only  to  find  their  logic  so  that  their  reasoning  may  be- 
come evident.  A patient  and  sympathetic  study  of  the 
background  and  motives  of  the  individuals  and  the  nations 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  will  remove  much  of  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  simple  instability  in  the  area.  The 
problem  is  to  look  behind  the  events  from  day  to  day  to 
an  understanding  of  the  forces,  the  interplay  of  which  have 
produced  those  events.  Much  has  been  done,  but  much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a true  un- 
derstanding of  the  underlying  motives  and  factors  in  rhe 
situation  that  determine  the  present  and  the  future  of  the 
troubled  area  of  rhe  world  that  we  call  the  Near  East. 


Dr.  Alford  Carleton,  '24,  of  Boston,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  since 
1954,  is  an  international  authority  on  the  Near  East.  For  17  years 
he  was  president  of  Aleppo  College,  Aleppo,  Syria,  and  served  3 
years  in  all  as  teacher  and  administrator  in  Turkey  and  Syria  He 
speaks  Turkish,  French,  and  Arabic  fluently,  and  has  been  an  advisor 
and  consultant  on  the  Near  East  at  four  international  conferences 
in  Europe.  He  holds  a B.D.  and  Ph.D.  degree  from  Hartford  Ideo- 
logical Seminary,  and  was  recently  awarded  the  honorary  degree  o 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  by  Williams  College.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Mary  D.  Cashmore,  have  three  daughters,  Muriel,  Anne, 
and  Caroline,  all  of  whom  attended  Oberlin.  Caroline  is  currently 
a senior  in  the  College. 
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PRESIDENT  William  E.  Stevenson  receives  a Jerusalem  Bible,  the 
gift  of  Hebrew  University.  Presentation  was  made  by  Franklin 
Porath,  junior  from  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  one  of  a group  of  Amer- 
ican students  visiting  Jerusalem  last  summer. 


By  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  E.  STEVENSON 


THERE  IS  EVERY  likelihood  that  the  next  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  will  prove  as  challenging  as  any  similar  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 
For,  how  and  where  are  the  greatly  increasing  numbers  of 
college-age  students  to  be  handled?  By  now  I assume  that 
it  is  well-known  that  the  number  of  students  in  college 
will  be  at  least  doubled  by  1970.  Such  figures  are  not 
guesses,  because  those  students  have  already  been  born. 
We  also  know  that  the  percentage  of  college-age  young 
people  who  are  actually  entering  college  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. It  was  a very  small  percentage  in  1900;  today  it 
is  about  33  per  cent;  by  1970  it  will  surely  be  more  than 
40  and  may  be  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

In  this  situation  quite  a number  of  institutions  (par- 
ticularly private  ones)  are  taking  the  view  that  their  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  to  society  are  to  continue  present 
patterns  with  little  increase  in  student  population.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  many  thousands  of  additional  students 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  tax-supported  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, or  perhaps  by  new  institutions. 

FOR  THE  MOST  PART,  such  attitudes  seem  unrealistic 
to  me.  While  the  increased  number  of  students  looms 
as  a large  enough  problem  in  itself,  the  real  difficulties 
ahead  will  stem  from  the  relative  decrease  in  the  number 
of  qualified  teachers  who  will  be  available  for  the  task. 
Unfortunately,  the  low  birth  rate  of  the  depression  years, 
competition  from  government,  industry  and  other  profes- 
sions or  other  factors  make  it  a certainty  that  the  teaching 
profession  will  hereafter  be  greatly  understaffed.  Accord- 
ing to  one  authoritative  estimate,  nearly  500,000  new  col- 
lege teachers  will  be  needed  between  now  and  1970,  if  the 
present  faculty-student  ratios  are  to  be  maintained.  Since 
it  is  also  estimated  that  only  about  135,000  doctorates  will 
be  awarded  in  the  next  fifteen  years,  and,  bearing  in  mind 
that  many  of  those  receiving  that  degree  don't  go  into 


teaching,  it  is  apparent  that  competition  for  the  best  teach- 
ers will  be  keen.  While  this  will  be  good  for  the  teachers 
(who  at  long  last  should  come  into  their  economic  own) 
it  will  be  particularly  hard  on  the  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  the  tax-supported  institutions  are  able  to  out- 
bid us  for  top  scholars.  Here  is  the  crux  of  the  problem 
for  colleges  like  Oberlin.  Where  will  we  get  the  many 
millions  of  endowment  or  vastly  increased  income  to  carry 
our  faculty  scale  up  to  the  competitive  levels  which  lie 
ahead?  Increased  tuition?  Perhaps.  But  we  believe  we 
are  already  near  our  ceiling.  Reduce  the  size  of  the  Col- 
lege so  that  existing  endowment  income  can  be  utilized  for 
a higher  scale?  A possibility,  but  certainly  most  difficult 
to  accomplish  in  the  face  of  the  country-wide  pressure  of 
numbers  or  without  watering  down  the  rich  educational 
offerings  which  we  consider  to  be  an  essential  part  of  an 
Oberlin  education. 

N THE  OPINION  of  the  Ford  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education  "the  growing  shortage  of  good  col- 
lege teachers  is  both  a challenge  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  profession  to  find  more  effective  ways  of  helping  stu- 
dents to  help  themselves.  If  this  is  not  done,  intolerable 
work  loads  are  certain  to  result,  with  a consequent  loss  in 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  scholarship.  We  must  plan 
now  for  the  students  who  will  soon  flood  the  colleges  or 
chaos  and  decline  in  educational  standards  will  inevitably 
result.  . . . College  education  involves  students  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  under  the  guidance  and  tutelage  of  the 
faculty  members.  If  the  student  body  increases  and  the 
number  of  professors  cannot  be  correspondingly  increased,” 
the  Fund  suggests  that  "the  problem  may  be  attacked: 
( 1 ) by  making  students  more  largely  responsible  for  their 
own  education  and  less  dependent  on  guidance  from  fac- 
ulty members,  (2)  by  simplifying  and  reducing  the  di- 
versity of  curricular  offerings  to  decrease  the  burden  on 
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the  faculty  and  (3)  by  changing  the  arrangements  under 
which  professionally  educated  faculty  members  teach,  so 
as  to  provide  more  assistance  from  non-professional  aides 
or  from  audio-visual  devices,  in  order  to  use  the  profes- 
sional skills  of  professors  to  the  greatest  advantage." 

IT  WAS  FROM  such  a background  and  to  attempt  to 
meet  the  problems  mentioned  that  Dean  Blair  Stewart 
has  suggested  that  study  be  given  to  the  idea  of  adopting 
a quarter  system  of  college  organization  and  providing  that 
the  students  spend  the  first  and  third  quarters  on  the  cam- 
pus and  the  second  quarter  of  each  year  in  "independent" 
academic  study  but  not  in  residence  at  Oberlin.  The  fourth 
quarter  would  be  vacation.  If  such  an  educational  pro- 
gram were  adopted,  it  would  be  possible  to  operate  two 
colleges  the  size  of  the  present  Oberlin  College,  without 
increasing  our  current  facilities,  by  alternating  the  resident 
quarters  of  the  two  colleges.  It  also  seems  likely  that  the 
extra  number  of  students  could  be  handled  without  the 
necessity  of  a proportionate  increase  in  faculty  numbers. 

The  off-campus  independent  study  feature  of  the  Stew- 
art proposal  would  not  only  reduce  the  faculty  work  load 
for  a given  number  of  students,  but,  most  important,  would 
also  test  whether,  through  greater  responsibility  for  his 


Uneasy  Peace 

Eisenhower  Doctrine  for  the  Middle  East.  The  danger 
there  lies  not  in  direct  Soviet  aggression  but  in  the  in- 
ternal weaknesses  of  the  Arab  States  — weaknesses  which 
make  them  vulnerable  to  Soviet  penetration.  Neverthe- 
less, the  indication  of  American  interest  in  the  area  is  wel- 
come and  on  the  whole  helpful. 

The  Hungarian  Crises 

Additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  role  of  force  in  world 
affairs  by  the  contrast  between  the  role  of  Western  force 
in  the  Hungarian  crisis  and  the  role  of  Soviet  force  in  the 
Suez  crisis.  I will  not  try  to  summarize  the  course  of 
events  in  either  case.  A time  came  — on  November  4 — 
when  Nagy,  who  had  succeeded  Gero  as  Prime  Minister 
of  Hungary,  declared  Hungary’s  neutrality,  withdrew  from 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  appealed  to  the  United  Nations  for 
help  in  resisting  Soviet  aggression.  The  appeal  was  futile. 
The  United  Nations  was  prepared  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
action,  but  it  was  not  prepared  to  use  force  or  to  threaten 
the  use  of  force  against  it.  The  only  member  state  which 
might  have  been  able  to  persuade  the  United  Nations  to 
act  was  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  was  not 
prepared  to  act. 

I do  not  say  that  we  should  have  acted  or  that  we  should 
have  urged  the  United  Nations  to  act.  But  I do  say  that 
we  should  have  been  prepared  to  act  and  that  if  we  had 
been  prepared  to  act,  that  fact  alone  might  have  deterred 
Soviet  intervention.  We  feared  general  war,  but  does  not 
the  Soviet  Union  fear  general  war  also  — especially  at  a 
time  when  the  satellite  forces  have  become  a liability  and 
when  Russian  soldiers  had  deserted  in  numbers  to  the  cause 
of  the  Hungarian  revolutionaries?  The  Soviet  Union 
threatened  to  send  volunteers  to  Egypt.  Might  not  the 
West  have  threatened  to  send  volunteers  to  Hungary? 
These  questions  were  raised  by  Madariaga  in  a letter  to  die 
New  York  Times  and  I join  in  asking  them.  As  I will 
point  out  shortly,  I would  have  coupled  the  threat  of  force 
with  a proposal  for  a general  European  settlement. 
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own  education,  a student's  creative  and  mental  powers 
could  not  be  challenged  and  developed  to  a greater  extent 
than  under  past  and  present  practices. 

Whether  or  not  the  Stewart  proposal  is  ever  adopted  by 
Oberlin,  either  in  whole  or  in  any  part,  his  ideas  have 
aroused  widespread  interest  among  educational  leaders  and 
have  provoked  much  stimulation  and  needed  discussion  re- 
garding the  crisis  ahead  and  how  it  should  be  met. 

HATEVER  THE  FUTURE  may  bring,  I am  sure 
we  are  in  agreement  that  it  should  continue  to  be 
Oberlin’s  primary  objective  to  offer  a liberal  education 
( whether  in  the  College,  Conservatory  or  Graduate 
School)  of  the  highest  quality  to  a carefully  selected  stu- 
dent body.  We  will  not  meet  that  objective  if  we  do  not 
make  such  plans  and  take  such  steps  as  will  assure  Oberlin 
in  the  future  the  superior  faculty  for  which  it  has  long 
been  known. 

For  us,  the  problem  will  probably  have  to  be  solved  in 
a variety  of  ways.  But  surely  it  is  not  too  soon  to  give 
this  whole  matter  imaginative,  realistic  and  objective  con- 
sideration. Oberlin  has  an  opportunity  not  only  to  re- 
solve its  own  problems,  but  also  to  help  others  by  provid- 
ing needed,  and  in  many  quarters  expected,  leadership. 


( Continued  from  page  4) 

The  fact  is  that  Western  military  strength  played  no 
role  in  the  Hungarian  crisis.  By  contrast,  Soviet  military 
strength  played  a major  role  in  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis. 
At  almost  the  same  time  that  Nagy  made  his  futile  appeal 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Union  sent  notes  to 
Britain  and  France  threatening  to  use  force  to  crush  their 
aggression  and  to  restore  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
language  was  harsh  to  the  point  of  brutality.  I know  of 
nothing  comparable  in  the  postwar  period.  This  threat, 
together,  of  course,  with  pressure  from  the  United  States, 
was,  I believe,  a major  factor  in  the  decision  of  the  British 
and  French  to  accept  a cease-fire  even  though  they  needed 
only  a few  hours  to  complete  the  military  occupation  of 
the  entire  canal  zone. 

Pacifist  Paralysis 

The  events  of  1956  strongly  suggest  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  frightened  by  American  military  power.  We 
have  come  closer,  I think,  to  the  total  renunciation  of  force 
than  any  great  power  ever  has  before.  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
asks  whether  "our  responsibilities,  which  once  tempted  us 
to  hysteria,  are  not  tempting  us  to  a too  rigid  pacifism,” 
a pacifism  which  enables  the  Russians  to  take  advantage 
of  us  in  every  local  conflict  which  holds  the  possibility  of 
growing  into  a general  conflagration."  Thomas  Murray, 
the  one  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  who 
believes  that  we  have  overemphasized  mass  destruction 
weapons,  warns  that  the  United  States  is  in  danger  of  mak- 
ing "the  fatal  error  — of  allowing  weapons  to  dictate  pol- 
icy.” And  the  Washington  Post  recently  commented  edi- 
torially that  the  boldness  of  Russian  conduct  shows  that 
the  Soviet  rulers  recognize  "the  paralyzing  influence  of 
American  big-weapon  strategy.’  ... 

Whatever  the  role  of  military  force  may  be,  it  is  surely 
not  to  produce  paralysis. 

The  first  objective  of  American  policy  in  the  Hungarian 
and  Suez  crises,  however,  was,  in  President  Eisenhowers 
phrase,  to  "get  things  quieted  down.  In  his  press  confer- 
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ence  on  November  15,  the  President  remarked,  while  mak- 
ing another  point,  that  modern  weapons  are  "so  terrifying 
as  to  make  the  thought  of  global  war  include  almost  a sen- 
tence for  suicide  . . But  global  war  is  the  kind  of  war 
for  which  we  are  prepared.  If  any  use  of  force  involves 
the  danger  of  global  war,  as  it  does,  and  if  global  war 
means  suicide,  a paralysis  of  policy  would  not  be  a sur- 
prising result. 

I think  the  conclusion  is  almost  inescapable,  on  the  basis 
of  this  and  other  evidence,  that  American  military  strength 
is  not  well  designed  to  back  up  our  diplomacy  and  that  this 
has  seriously  impaired  our  ability  to  influence  the  course 
of  events  by  diplomacy.  If  military  force  is  to  be  useful 
in  supporting  diplomacy,  it  must  be  usable  and  one  does 
not  use  bricks  to  kill  flies. 

Diplomatic  Unpreparedness 

But  force  is,  of  course,  not  enough.  It  needs  a diplo- 
macy to  back.  And  we  have  been  unprepared  diplo- 
matically as  well  as  militarily.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by 
reference  to  Europe. 

In  the  months  ahead  the  greatest  danger  of  war  seems 
to  lie  in  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  violence  in  East- 
ern Germany,  an  outbreak  which  might  easily  lead  to  con- 
flict between  Western  and  Russian  forces.  Herr  Brentano, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Germany,  forcefully  called  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  NATO  Council. 
The  West,  including  the  United  States,  is  poorly  prepared 
for  such  an  eventuality. 

A major  objective  of  Western  diplomacy  has  long  been 
to  secure  the  peaceful  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Eastern  Europe.  Now  the  Soviet  system  is  in  process  of 
transformation,  and  the  Soviet  Union  faces  serious  diffi- 
culties in  keeping  its  forces  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  de- 
Stalinization  program  has  produced  reactions  that  go 
farther  and  are  far  more  dangerous  than  the  Soviet  rulers 
had  anticipated.  In  his  now  famous  speech  to  the  20th 
Party  Congress  last  February,  Khruschev  intended  to  dis- 
credit Stalin  but  not  Stalinism  and  he  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  undermine  Soviet  power  in  Eastern  Europe.  But, 
to  reverse  the  old  image,  in  throwing  out  Big  Brother,  he 
threw  out  the  bath,  bathtub  and  all. 

Parenthetically,  there  is  irony  in  the  fact  that  de-Stalini- 
zation  began  in  1954  as  an  effort  to  improve  Soviet  rela- 
tions with  China  and  the  East  European  satellites.  Port 
Arthur  was  returned  to  China.  The  joint  Russian-Chinese 
companies  in  Manchuria  and  similar  companies  in  several 
East  European  satellite  states  were  disbanded.  And  the 
acceptance  in  1956  of  national  communism  and  of  "differ- 
ent roads  to  Socialism”  was  foreshadowed  by  the  approach 
to  a reconciliation  with  Tito.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  the 
future  even,  apparently,  when  one  knows  the  laws. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  foreseen  the  troubles  growing 
out  of  these  moves  and  the  relaxation  of  the  terror  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  his  perceptive  little  book,  The  True  Be- 
liever, Eric  Hoffer  recalled  an  insight  of  Tocqueville’s.  The 
moment  of  greatest  danger  for  a tyranny  is  the  moment 
when  it  begins  to  reform  and  shows  liberal  tendencies.  At 
any  rate,  we  were  taken  by  surprise  and  we  were  not  pre- 
pared. 

We  therefore  share  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
Hungarian  tragedy.  There  is  justice  in  the  sense  of  be- 
trayal felt  by  the  Hungarian  people.  One  refugee,  remind- 
ing us  that  we  had  encouraged  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  resist  communism,  said:  "When  resistance  final- 
ly leads  to  revolution,  you  stand  by  and  watch  Soviet  tanks 
shoot  us  down  without  lifting  a finger  to  help.”  And  we 
are  shamed  by  the  truth  in  his  observation. 

Could  we  have  helped?  We  might,  if  we  had  been  pre- 
pared to  propose  a realistic  European  settlement,  especially 


if  our  proposals  had  had  the  quiet  backing  of  usable  mili- 
tary force. 

A Realistic  Settlement 

But  neither  under  Truman  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  un- 
der Eisenhower,  has  the  United  States  seriously  faced  the 
problem  of  defining  a realistic  European  settlement.  Clear- 
ly, if  a settlement  is  to  be  reached  without  war,  it  must  be 
one  which  involves  concessions  by  both  sides.  The  only 
imaginable  basis,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  military  neutrali- 
zation of  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe.  Notice  that  I said 
"military  neutralization."  Nothing,  I think,  could  produce 
a political  neutralization  of  Eastern  Europe  after  its  expe- 
rience of  Soviet  occupation  — a fact  which  must  now  be 
known  to  the  Soviet  rulers  if  they  did  not  know  it  before. 

The  United  States  has  never  budged,  however,  from  its 
demand  for  one-sided  concessions.  Germany,  we  say,  must 
be  reunited,  and  a reunited  Germany  must  be  free  to  join 
NATO.  This  is  a proposal  which  cannot  be  negotiated. 
It  could  only  be  imposed. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles  have  recently  made  it 
clear  that  we  do  not  desire  anything  more  for  the  satellites 
than  freedom  and  independence,  and,  of  course,  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  forces.  They  have  specifically  renounced 
any  desire  to  draw  the  satellites  into  the  Western  alliance. 
And  within  the  last  month  Mr.  Dulles  has  held  out  the 
prospect  of  a revision  of  our  European  policy  once  the 
satellites  have  gained  their  independence.  This  is  an  ad- 
vance over  our  previous  position.  But  Mr.  Dulles  has  em- 
phatically ruled  out  any  revision  of  our  German  policy  at 
this  time  and  has  stressed  the  importance  of  increasing  the 
strength  of  NATO  forces. 

Bulganin  Proposals 

Given  the  bankruptcy  of  Soviet  policy  in  Eastern  Eur- 
ope, it  is  conceivable  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  have 
found  neutralization  and  mutual  withdrawal  less  danger- 
ous last  November  than  the  other  courses  open  to  it,  espe- 
cially— and  I say  this  now  for  the  last  time  — if  such  a 
proposal  had  had  the  backing  of  usable  military  force.  In 
fact,  the  Soviet  rulers  may  have  been  thinking  along  these 
lines.  The  Bulganin  statement  in  mid-November  was,  in 
effect,  such  a proposal.  It  linked  a plan  for  disarmament 
with  mutual  withdrawal  of  Western  and  Soviet  forces  from 
Germany  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  withdrawal  was  to  be 
guaranteed  by  ground  and  air  inspection  in  a wide  security 
belt  between  East  and  West.  Was  this  proposal  more  than 
propaganda?  Although  the  propaganda  content  was  heavy, 
I think  there  was  more  to  it.  It  would  have  been  interest- 
ing to  test  it  out  in  negotiation.  But  we  were  not  pre- 
pared, for  we  had  not  yet  defined  a realistic  European  set- 
tlement. 

The  need  for  such  a definition  is  still  great,  for  trouble 
may  erupt  in  Eastern  Germany  at  any  time.  According  to 
press  reports,  the  Bulganin  proposals  are  now  receiving 
our  most  careful  attention.  Ambassador  Lodge  has  prom- 
ised important  new  proposals  in  the  spring.  I hope  the 
press  reports  are  accurate. 


Robert  W.  Tufts,  '40,  A.M.  Fletcher  '41,  associate  professor  of 
economics,  joined  the  Department  of  State  in  1945,  after  serving 
in  Intelligence  during  World  War  II.  In  1946  he  was  in  Paris 
working  on  the  Peace  Treaties.  After  a year  with  E.  C.  A.,  in  1948, 
he  returned  to  the  State  Department  as  a member  of  the  policy  plan- 
ning staff,  serving  with  George  F.  Kennen,  later  Ambassador  to 
Russia.  He  resigned  in  1952  to  become  foreign  affairs  consultant 
to  Adlai  Stevenson,  a relationship  that  he  resumed,  part  time,  in 
1956.  He  joined  the  Oberlin  faculty  in  1953.  His  wife  is  the  for- 
mer Jean  B.  Jones,  daughter  of  former  secretary  George  M.  Jones. 
They  have  two  daughters,  Georgia.  14,  and  Becca,  11. 
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Oberlin  in  Print 


THEODORE  E.  BURTON:  AMERI- 
CAN STATESMAN.  By  Forrest 

Crissey.  352  pp.  Cleveland:  The 

World  Publishing  Company.  $5.00. 

by 

J.  Hall  Kellogg,  T2 

"There  were  giants  in  the  land  in 
those  days,”  at  least  so  goes  the  tradi- 
tion. Even  now,  there  occasionally 
appears  among  us  a person  who  is  a 
giant  in  ability  and  in  spiritual  stat- 
ure. Such  is  the  author’s  estimate  of 
Theodore  E.  Burton.  His  well-writ- 
ten book  gives  an  intimate  and  under- 
standing picture  of  Mr.  Burton's  life 
and  work. 

A graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  class 
of  1872,  and  a member  of  the  Ober- 
lin College  Board  of  Trustees  for 
many  years,  Mr.  Burton  sprung  on 
his  father’s  side  from  an  old  New 
England  family  that  traced  back  to 
Puritan  days,  and  on  his  mother’s  side 
from  the  family  of  Grant’s,  whose 
most  famous  member  was  General 
and  later  President  U.  S.  Grant. 

Mr.  Burton  had  a phenomenal 
memory.  Mr.  Crissey  relates  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  a tutor  in 
Oberlin  Academy,  "The  lesson  was  a 
portion  of  one  of  Cicero’s  orations. 
As  Tutor  Burton  called  the  class  to 
order,  he  laid  his  Cicero  on  his  desk 
and  did  not  open  it  once  in  the  course 
of  the  class.  And  he  did  not  make  a 
single  slip.  He  analyzed  one  sentence 
after  another,  from  both  a grammati- 
cal and  a rhetorical  viewpoint,  reveal- 
ing to  the  students  its  perfection  of 
construction  and  its  distinctive  ora- 
torical beauty.” 

Mr.  Burton  had  a prodigious  ca- 
pacity for  analyzing  and  absorbing  de- 
tail, a brilliant  flair  for  oratory,  and  a 
highly  developed  faculty  of  persua- 
sion. He  was  an  authority  and  a dili- 
gent worker  in  the  fields  of  practical 
politics,  national  legislation,  water 
transportation,  banking  and  finance, 
foreign  commerce,  the  tariff,  foreign 
policy,  and  the  promotion  of  peace. 
He  travelled  extensively,  making  six- 
teen trips  to  Europe  and  one  to  the 
Orient,  and  was  well-known  and  high- 
ly respected  in  European  government- 
al and  diplomatic  circles  as  one  of  the 
foremost  American  statesmen. 

The  breadth  of  his  influence  and 
experience  may  be  seen  by  noting  his 
participation  in  nearly  all  of  the  na- 
tional and  international  events  of  im- 
portance during  his  active  lifetime. 
It  began  with  his  youthful  (age  13) 
observation  of  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  continued  through  the  re- 


forms of  "the  famous  Fifty-First 
Congress,”  the  defeat  of  the  "Pork 
Barrel  legislation  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  the  authorship  of 
a leading  book  on  prosperity  cycles, 
the  Panama  Canal  experience  with 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  an  im- 
portant role  in  setting  up  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  and  the  present 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  promo- 
tion (after  twenty  years  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives)  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  an  almost 
single-handed  successful  historic  fili- 
buster that  defeated  an  iniquitous 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill,  an  interlude 
as  President  of  a Wall  Street  Bank, 
a candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidential  Office,  the 
foremost  role  in  the  Foreign  Debt 
Commission  that  dealt  successfully 
with  the  indebtedness  of  many  nations 
to  the  United  States  of  America  aris- 
ing out  of  the  first  World'  War,  the 
successful  sponsorship  of  another  great 
internationalist,  Herbert  Hoover,  for 
the  Presidency,  and  an  important 
leadership  in  the  holding  in  Cleve- 
land in  1928  of  the  first  World  Con- 
ference on  International  Justice  cele- 
brating the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Peace  Sys- 
tem, with  distinguished  delegates  from 
all  over  the  world  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  Burton  as  a leading  statesman  in 
the  quest  for  World  Peace. 

He  was  the  only  American  who 
had  ever  served  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  then  in  the 
Senate,  returned  to  the  House,  and 
then  served  again  in  the  Senate.  The 
high  degree  of  his  extraordinary  de- 
votion to  his  chosen  career  as  a leader 
in  national  legislation  may  be  seen 
and  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  it 
probably  was  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  a little-known  Oberlin  romance 
which  included  eight  years  of  his  life 
in  Oberlin  and  thereafter.  His  con- 
tribution to  his  country  was  immeas- 
urable. He  was  a devoted  servant  to 
the  Republican  party  organization, 
and  the  party  leaders  knew  that  he 
"could  not  be  pushed  or  driven  into 
a position  against  his  interest  or  con- 
science. . . . And  repeatedly  they  made 
him  pay  dearly  for  his  high  sense  of 
political  honor.” 

The  book  is  fascinating  reading  for 
those  who  have  watched  or  studied 
the  course  of  national  and  interna- 
tional events  over  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a century,  and  it  will  be 
especially  interesting  to  those  whose 
contacts  with  Oberlin  in  the  past 
made  them  conscious  of  the  career  of 
this  very  notable  son  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

].  Hall  Kellogg  is  an  associate 

and  partner  in  the  law  jirm  of 

Hauxhurst,  Inglis,  Sharp  & Cull. 


The  Faculty  and 
Staff 


Honored 

President  William  E.  Stevenson  and 
Professor  Ben  W.  Lewis  were  notified 
recently  of  their  election  as  a Fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  Academy  was  founded 
in  1779  to  "cultivate  every  art  and 
science  which  may  tend  to  advance 
the  interest,  honor,  dignity  and  happi- 
ness of  a free,  independent,  and  vir- 
tuous people.”  On  December  5-7 
President  Stevenson  was  a participant 
in  the  Second  National  Conference  on 
Exchange  of  Persons  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Education 
held  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Blair  Stewart,  dean  of  the  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  American 
Conference  of  Academic  Deans,  an  or- 
ganization of  the  deans  of  liberal  arts 
colleges.  He  succeeds  Dean  William 
C.  De  Vane  of  Yale. 

Dean  Stewart  was  also  appointed 
recently  to  membership  on  the  Edu- 
cational Experimentation  Grants  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc. 
The  task  of  the  committee  will  be  to 
study  the  requests  of  Indiana  colleges 
for  grants  "to  enable  faculties  to  ob- 
serve and  undertake  experimentation 
in  the  organization  of  courses  and  in 
methods  of  teaching.” 

Professor  Ben  W.  Lewis,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  economics,  has 
been  elected  a vice  president  of  the 
7,500  member  American  Economic 


DANIEL  A.  HARRIS,  professor  of  sing- 
ing, is  the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  American  Opera  Association. 
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DOUBLE  CONGRATULATIONS  were  in  order  as  Dean  Blair  Stewart  (left),  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  American  Conference  of  Academic  Deans,  greets  Professor  Ben  W.  Lewis, 
newly  elected  vice  president  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  with  William  F.  Hell- 
muth,  associate  professor  of  economics,  adding  his  good  wishes. 


Association  for  the  year  1957.  Dr. 
Lewis  has  served  earlier  as  an  elected 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  and  as  a member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  American 
Economic  Review.  He  is  presently 
chairman  of  the  Association’s  stand- 
ing committee  on  economic  education. 
At  the  Christmas  meetings  in  Cleve- 
land he  read  a paper  on  "Economic 
Understanding:  Why  and  What. 

In  January  he  lectured  on  "Govern- 
ment and  Business”  before  manage- 
ment groups  at  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company,  Midland,  Michigan,  and  at 
the  Management  Development  Pro- 
gram of  Case  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Cleveland. 

Daniel  A.  Harris,  professor  of  sing- 
ing, was  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Opera  Association  at  the  an- 
nual convention  in  Wichita,  Kansas. 
A charter  member  of  the  Association 
since  its  organization  two  years  ago, 
Professor  Harris  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent last  year  and  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  program  for  the  two  national 
conventions. 

Paul  B.  Arnold,  associate  professor 
of  fine  arts,  received  one  of  four  Au- 
dubon Artists  Medals  of  Honor  for 
his  Bullfight  II,  in  the  graphic  arts 
section  of  the  Audubon  Artists  Fif- 
teenth Annual  Exhibition  now  on 
view  at  the  National  Academy  Gal- 
leries in  New  York  City. 

Professor  George  E.  Simpson,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  sociology 
and  anthropology,  spent  twelve  days 
in  Jamaica  during  the  early  part  of 
January  as  co-producer  of  one  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System’s  Odys- 
sey programs,  a telecast  depicting 
aspects  of  Jamaican  folk  culture.  The 
program  is  scheduled  to  be  broadcast 
from  New  York  in  March  or  April.. 

On  December  29,  Professor  Simp- 
son served  as  chairman  of  a session  on 
"Man  in  the  Tropics:  The  Caribbean” 
in  the  program  of  Section  H (An- 
thropology) at  the  123rd  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  also  the  discussant  of  a 
paper  on  "The  African  Heritage  in 
the  Caribbean." 

Attend  Meetings 

Professors  Francis  X.  Roellinger, 
W.  Arthur  Turner,  and  William  H. 
Sellers  of  the  Department  of  English 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  December  27-29. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  department 
of  physical  education  attended  the 
60th  annual  national  convention  of 
the  College  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  Columbus  December  27-29. 


Members  attending  were  Lysle  K. 
Butler,  ’25,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment, Robert  L.  Clark,  Daniel  Kinsey, 
m’35,  Robert  T.  Kretchmar,  ’40,  Ralph 
E.  Bibler,  Clifford  Stevenson,  John  W. 
Grice,  and  emeriti  professors  J.  Her- 
bert Nichols,  ’ll,  and  W.  R.  Morri- 
son, TO.  Professor  Butler  was  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  of  the  inter- 
collegiate athletics  committee. 

On  January  9-11,  Coaches  Butler, 
Kinsey,  and  Grice  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  National  College  Athletic 
Association  in  St.  Louis. 

Professors  Henry  Grubbs  and  John 
Kneller  of  the  department  of  French 
attended  a conference  on  Languages 
and  Literature  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
College  at  Denison  in  celebration  of  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  University. 
Professor  Grubbs  was  official  repre- 
sentative of  Oberlin  College  at  the 
occasion. 

Present  Papers 

Norman  P.  Sacks,  associate  profes- 
sor of  Spanish,  read  a paper  entitled 
"Current  Usage  in  Spain”  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  December, 
when  he  attended  the  convention  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America.  He  is  a member  of  the 


Nominating  and  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Spanish  Language  and  Medieval 
Literature  section  of  the  MLA.  On 
January  12-14  he  participated  in  a 
conference  of  seventeen  Hispanist  held 
in  New  York  City  and  sponsored  by 
the  MLA's  Foreign  Language  Pro- 
gram. 

Warren  F.  Walker,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  zoology,  presented  a paper 
at  the  symposium  in  problems  in  pre- 
medical education  at  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  College  on  December 
29.  One  of  six  papers  presented  on 
the  occasion,  his  paper  dealt  with 
"Pre-medical  education  in  the  liberal 
arts  college  — - a report  on  the  Oberlin 
study.” 

Maps  and  atlas  tide  pages  from  the 
collection  of  Professor  Frederick  B 
Artz,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
history,  were  on  exhibition  in  the 
Allen  Art  Museum  January  8-28.  In- 
cluded in  the  collection  were  two  rare 
woodcut  maps  from  a Ptolemy  Atlas 
of  the  16th  century.  Professor  Artz 
gave  a gallery  talk  on  the  exhibition 
on  January  21. 


Can  you  sign  your  name? 
See  back  cover. 
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ALUMNI  CLUB  HIQHL1QHTS 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON  was 
made  even  merrier  for  those 
Oberlinians  and  friends  who  attended 
Alumni  Club  meetings  in  December. 
For  many  clubs  this  is  the  traditional 
time  for  get-togethers  of  present  stu- 
dents of  the  College  and  prospective 
students  from  local  high  schools.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  friendship  and  soci- 
ality, prospective  students  mingle  with 
alumni  and  undergraduates  and  get 
on-the-spot  answers  to  questions  they 
have  about  Oberlin. 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  WIL- 
MINGTON met  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Wheatcroft 
(Marjorie  E.  Prack),  ’43,  for  a Christ- 
mas party  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 27.  President  of  the  club,  Bob 
Wheatcroft,  and  his  wife,  Marge,  were 
hosts  to  twenty  alumni,  five  present 
students,  and  three  prospective  stu- 
dents, who  gathered  informally  for  an 
evening  of  holiday  fun.  Present  Ober- 
lin College  students  spoke  about  the 
campus  and  answered  questions  posed 
by  the  prospective  students. 

The  annual  Christmas  Tea  and  Re- 
union of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of 
BALTIMORE  was  held  on  December 
30  in  the  Library  of  Gilman  School. 
Ten  present  Oberlin  students  and 
fourteen  prospective  students  were 
among  the  fifty  people  attending  this 
meeting.  Heinz  Politzer,  Associate 
Professor  of  German  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, told  of  "The  Fertile  Conflict"  — 
discussing  the  role  of  extracurricular 
activities  in  the  College  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  humanities  program. 
A question  and  answer  period  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Politzer’s  talk.  Bertha  M. 
DeGrow,  x’49,  and  Mrs.  Roger  A. 
Clapp  (Harriet  Reid,  ’32)  headed  the 
committee  in  charge  of  refreshments 
and  decorations. 

A Christmas  Open  House  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter 
C.  Christiancy  ( Florence  H.  Bennett, 
T8)  by  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of 
GRAND  RAPIDS  on  December  30. 
An  audience  of  forty-seven  alumni, 
husbands  and  wives,  three  present 
Oberlin  students,  and  two  prospective 
students  heard  James  Howe,  a talented 
young  musician,  present  a program  of 
piano  music.  Mrs.  Kenneth  Davis 
( Frances  M.  Frey,  '52 ) was  in  charge 
of  the  musical  program. 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK  (BUF- 
FALO) held  its  regular  Christmas 
meeting  on  December  29  at  West- 
brook Hotel.  Among  the  thirty-seven 
people  attending  the  luncheon  were 
eight  present  students  and  two  pro- 


spective students.  Dr.  Rolland  J. 
Gladieux,  ’31,  spoke  on  "Industry’s 
Role  in  Educating  the  High  School 
Science  Student”  and  described  the 
work  that  he  is  doing  to  encourage 
cooperation  between  industry  and  the 
secondary  schools  in  science  educa- 
tion. Mrs.  Frank  Ewing  (Jean  C. 
Logue,  ’20)  was  chairman  of  the  Ar- 
rangements Committee. 

"Come  and  bring  the  family”  was 
the  motif  of  the  annual  Christmas  get- 
together  held  by  the  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  of  CLEVELAND  on  December 
2.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Rocky 
River  City  Hall,  beginning  with  a 
buffet  supper  at  5 : 30  p.  m.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  people,  including 
alumnae,  alumni,  husbands,  guests, 
and  children,  enjoyed  the  Sherman 
Puppet  Theatre’s  performance  of  The 
Christinas  Story.  Among  the  guests 
were  David  Robertson,  Director  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
Mrs.  Robertson;  George  Wain,  Pro- 
fessor of  Woodwind  Instruments  and 
Music  Education  at  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory, and  his  daughter.  Later  in 
the  evening,  school-age  children  were 
shown  how  to  fashion  puppets  and 
props  for  shows  at  home.  Mrs.  Ley- 
ton  Carter  (Catherine  F.  Burtt,  T4) 
was  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the 
evening.  Her  able  helpers  included: 
Mrs.  Richard  J.  Davis  (Marion  R. 
Sprague,  ’39)  and  Mrs.  A.  Edward 
Shaw  (Lucille  V.  Dorn,  ’36)  heading 
the  Decorations’  Committee,  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  T.  Hisey  (Anna  K.  Billington, 
’22),  who  led  the  group  singing  of 
Christmas  carols. 

On  that  same  Sunday  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Club  of  DETROIT  gathered 
at  the  home  of  Dr.,  x’14,  and  Mrs. 
Harry  J.  Baker  at  3 p.  m.  for  a tea 
and  musicale.  Sixty-five  alumni  and 
friends  welcomed  the  Oberlin  String 
Quartet,  composed  of  the  following 
faculty  members  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music:  Andor  Toth,  vio- 
lin; Matthew  Raimondi,  violin;  Con- 
stance Field,  viola;  and  John  Frazer, 
violoncello.  During  the  business  meet- 
ing the  Nominating  Committee 
named  the  1957  candidates  for  office. 
Vice-president  Margery  V.  Aber,  37, 
expressed  the  group’s  consensus  of 
opinion  when  she  wrote:  ".  . . The 
Oberlin  Faculty  Quartet  certainly  gave 
us  Detroit  Alumni  a rare  treat!  For 
the  younger  ones,  a fresh  reminder  of 
recent  pleasures  in  Oberlin,  for  the 
older  ones,  music  which  they  had  not 
heard  the  likes  of  in  many  years.  For 
all  of  us  a special  gratitude  to  the 
founders  of  the  kinds  of  standards  set 


— by  Lorraine  HOFFMAN 

up  in  Oberlin,  to  the  school  for  giv- 
ing us  a keen  appreciation  of  the  best, 
to  the  quartet  for  their  generosity  in 
sharing  their  talent.  . . .’’ 

Twenty-six  members  of  the  Oberlin 
Women's  Club  of  YOUNGSTOWN 
gathered  on  December  5 for  a dinner 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Mr.,  '26,  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Amstutz  (Virginia 
M.  Seckel,  ’28).  After  dinner  Mrs. 
William  E.  Fowler  (Martha  Bailey, 
’23)  told  of  Christmas  traditions  in 
many  countries,  interspersing  her  talk 
with  Slovak,  Sicilian,  Russian,  and 
English  carols.  A thoroughly  enjoy- 
able evening  concluded  with  a gift 
exchange  and  the  singing  of  old  fa- 
miliar carols.  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Miller, 
Jr.  (Harriet  E.  Miller,  ’29)  was  chair- 
man of  the  dinner  committee. 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of 
WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  met 
at  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Amherst 
on  December  5.  The  suggestion  of 
Mrs.  Francis  Holmes  ( Helen  M.  Be- 
quaert,  ’51)  to  have  a covered  dish 
supper  was  followed  and  proved  high- 
ly successful.  Twenty-seven  alumni 
and  a prospective  student  heard  Don- 
ald M.  Love,  T 6,  Secretary  of  Oberlin 
College,  speak  on  his  recent  book, 
Henry  Churchill  King  of  Oberlin. 
Among  those  attending  were  John  A. 
Dawley,  ’95,  and  his  wife.  Slides  of 
Oberlin  taken  by  two  members  on  a 
recent  trip  to  Oberlin  were  shown  to 
the  group.  Evening  activities  also  in- 
cluded election  of  new  officers  and 
appointment  of  new  members  to  the 
Steering  Committee. 

Thirty-two  members  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Club  of  NEW  HAVEN  met 
in  the  Common  Room  of  Dwight 
Hall,  Yale  University,  on  December  6. 
John  Barnett,  ’50,  introduced  to  the 
group  Donald  M.  Love,  ’ 16,  Secretary 
of  Oberlin  College.  Mr.  Love  spoke 
on  his  recently  published  book,  Henry 
Churchill  King  of  Oberlin.  During 
the  discussion  following  the  talk, 
much  interest  was  shown  in  plans  for 
the  new  King  Building  and  in  the 
"4  quarter  Stewart  Plan,"  an  educa- 
tional innovation  that  calls  for  one 
quarter's  study  abroad  each  year.  Mrs. 
Richard  Brownell  (Elizabeth  Darrow, 
’52)  was  in  charge  of  refreshments. 

The  Oberlin  CLEVELAND  Mens 
Club  held  a dance  on  Saturday,  De- 
cember 8,  at  the  Lake  Shore  Country 
Club,  attended  by  sixty  couples.  In- 
formal dessert  and  coffee  gatherings  at 
various  members’  homes  preceded  the 
dance.  Among  the  Oberlin  College 
faculty  attending  as  guests  of  the  Club 
were:  Robert  E.  Dixon,  '37,  Assistant 
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Dean  of  the  Oberlin  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology,  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Dixon  (Elizabeth  L.  Miller,  ’41);  Les- 
lie H.  Fishel,  Jr.,  ’43,  Executive  Alum- 
ni Secretary  and  Lecturer  in  History, 
and  Mrs.  Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr.  (Bar- 
bara G.  Richards,  ’41);  and  Robert  T. 
Kretchmar,  ’40,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Education,  and  Mrs.  Kretch- 
mar. Carter  Donohoe,  '50,  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  dance. 

Sixty-five  alumni,  parents,  guests, 
present  students,  and  prospective  stu- 
dents met  at  the  home  of  Mr.,  '25,  and 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Stetson  when  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Club  of  ST.  LOUIS,  MIS- 
SOURI, convened  on  December  28. 
This  special  gathering  was  held  to 
honor  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Artz,  ’ 1 6,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Oberlin  College. 

A hospitable  invitation  sent  out  by 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  CEN- 
TRAL CONNECTICUT  ( HART- 
FORD) early  in  December  read  in 
parr,  "The  holiday  season  is  upon  us, 
and  it  is  time  once  again  for  Oberlin- 
ians  to  celebrate  together  in  their  an- 
nual Christmas  meeting.”  Happy  New 
Year  greetings  were  saved  until  De- 
cember 27  when  thirty-one  club  mem- 
bers and  friends  met  for  dinner  at 
Maple  Hill  Restaurant.  A highlight 
of  the  evening  was  the  showing  of  the 
1954  Edward  R.  Murrow  "See  It 
Now”  film  on  Oberlin.  During  the 
brief  business  meeting  secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs.  William  H.  Gerhold  (Mari- 
lyn Mack,  ’50),  gave  an  enthusiastic 
report  of  the  Homecoming  Weekend 
she  spent  in  Oberlin  this  past  Octo- 
ber. 

MORE  REPORTS  have  been  com- 
ing in  about  November  meetings  that 
you  have  been  waiting  to  hear  about. 
The  NORTH  SHORE  (CHICAGO) 
Women’s  Club  met  on  November  1 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Pat- 
terson ( M.  Dorothy  Stine,  ’25)  for  a 
salad  luncheon.  Twenty-two  mem- 
bers attended  and  heard  Mrs.  W.  Mar- 
shall Galloway  (Alice  M.  Anderson, 
16),  President  of  the  Club,  and  Mrs. 
James  Kingham  (Lura  Humlong,  T 4) 
report  on  the  Class  and  Club  Presi- 
dents’ Council  meetings  held  in  Oc- 
tober on  the  Oberlin  campus.  A live- 
ly discussion  of  the  reports  and  the 
"4  quarter  Stewart  Plan”  followed. 
Mrs.  Philip  P.  Gott  (Ethel  Hastings, 
xl9)  entertained  the  group  with 
recollections  of  the  trip  she  and  her 
husband,  Philip  P.  Gott,  '15,  took  this 
past  summer  in  France  and  Northern 
Europe.  Mrs.  Raymond  Dart  and 
Mrs.  Ross  Wilson  (Martha  P.  Scott, 
x26)  assisted  the  hostess. 

On  November  13  a dinner  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Wishing  Well  in  Cen- 
terville by  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club 
of  DAYTON.  Walter  Sikes,  '49, 


President,  reported  briefly  to  an  au- 
dience of  eighteen  on  the  Class  and 
Club  Presidents’  Council  meetings 
held  in  Oberlin  last  October.  Leslie 
H.  Fishel,  Jr.,  ’43,  Oberlin  Alumni 
Secretary,  took  the  group  on  a "Slide 
Tour”  of  the  present  Oberlin  campus. 
There  was  considerable  discussion  of 
the  "Independent  Study”  feature  of 
Dean  Stewart's  proposed  four  quarter 
plan. 

Dr.  Russel  B.  Nye,  ’34,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  English  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Languages 
and  Literature  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, was  guest  speaker  at  the  No- 
vember 14  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  CINCIN- 
NATI, held  in  the  Student  Union  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Mrs. 
William  A.  Mitchell  (Georgia  Brown, 
T8),  President,  reviewed  for  an  au- 
dience of  fifty-three  club  members 
and  friends,  the  events  of  the  Class 
and  Club  Presidents’  Council  meet- 
ings held  in  Oberlin  last  October. 
Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr.,  ’43,  Oberlin 
Alumni  Secretary,  brought  greetings 
from  Oberlin.  Mr.  Mitchell,  a Trus- 
tee of  Oberlin  College,  reported  on 
the  success  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
Development  Campaign  which  has  ac- 
complished its  goal  of  raising  funds 
for  a Henry  Churchill  King  Memorial 
Building.  Dr.  Nye  gave  a thought- 
provoking  talk  about  "Higher  Educa- 
tion Today  — The  Problems  We  Face” 
which  received  the  group's  most  care- 
ful attention.  He  told  of  the  current 
dilemma  facing  Oberlin  College,  as 
well  as  other  colleges  throughout  the 
country. 

First-hand  information  about  Russia 
today  was  told  to  the  thirty-six  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Oberlin  Alum- 
ni Club  of  PITTSBURGH  when  it 
met  in  Chapel  Lounge,  Chatham  Col- 
lege, on  November  27.  Roy  T.  Clark, 
’39,  President,  introduced  Lawrence 
Gottheim,  ’57,  who  as  Oberlin  Col- 
lege’s Representative  to  Russia  during 
the  summer  of  1956  spent  five  weeks 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  two  weeks  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  three  in  Poland. 
While  showing  colored  slides,  "Larry” 
discussed  his  visits  to  Moscow  and 
Kiev.  John  W.  Copeland,  ’47,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  acted  as 
moderator  during  the  question  and 
answer  period  which  followed  the 
slides.  Vice-president  Wiley  Bucey, 
’47,  reported  to  the  group  on  Home- 
coming Weekend  at  Oberlin  College. 

A HEART-WARMING  remini- 
scence turned  up  recently  in  the 
form  of  an  Oberlin  Alumni  Reunion 
writeup  that  appeared  in  the  Tabor, 
Iowa,  Beacon  on  October  I 7,  1902.  One 
can  still  feel  the  good  fellowship  and 


pleasure  shared  by  those  who  joined 
in  the  Oberlin  College  yell  more  than 
fifty-four  years  ago.  "Hi  — Oh  — Hi! 
Oh- — Hi  — Oh,  Oberlin!  Did  any- 
one hear  the  sounds  resembling  an 
Indian  war  whoop,  mingled  with  the 
pandemonium  of  a political  campaign, 
that  issued  from  the  southeast  room 
of  the  basement  of  the  church  Mon- 
day night?  ...  It  was  W.  M.  Brooks, 
Prof.  Pierce,  J.  E.  Todd,  E.  B.  Geer, 
J W.  Cowan  and  sundry  others  who 
studied  at  Oberlin,  giving  the  college 
yell.  It  was  an  artist’s  job  but  some- 
what marred  by  lack  of  practice.  It 
made  up  in  energy  and  fervor  what  it 
lacked  in  skill,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  like  of  it  will  never  be  heard 
again  at  least  from  the  same  company. 
. . . These  were  present  [at  Gaston 
Hall]:  W.  M.  Brooks  [’57]  and  wife, 
E.  B.  Geer  [74]  and  wife,  L.  J.  Net- 
tleton  [75]  and  wife,  J.  E.  Todd 
[’67],  J.  W.  Cowan  [71],  James 
Fairchild  [’83]  and  wife,  George  L. 
Pierce  [’03],  Miss  Bertha  Hart  [’06], 
Miss  Helen  Lawrence  [x’87],  E.  S. 
Hill  and  wife,  and  R.  S.  Stetson. 

There  was  no  happier  company 
than  the  Oberlin  crowd  and  it  was  to 
them  a genuine  reunion.  The  Ober- 
lin College  yell  opened  and  closed  the 
banquet  for  them  and  gave  'local  col- 
or' to  their  scheme.” 

Have  you  taken  all  your  tax 
exemptions  ? 

See  back  cover. 
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Churchill  King 
of  Oberlin 

by  Donald  M.  Love 
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Use  the  attached  order  form 
if  you  prefer.  Please  indicate 
if  you  desire  autographed 
copies. 

A.  G.  COMINGS 
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37  W.  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Enclosed  please  find  $__ 

for  copy(ies)  Henry 

Churchill  King  of  Oberlin  at  $4.50 
per  copy  POSTPAID.  (If  in  Ohio 
add  14c  state  tax ) . 

□ Check  here  if  you  wish  an 
autographed  copy  by  Mr.  Love. 
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SPORTS  SCHEDULE 


Oberlin  in  Sports 

by  William  I.  JUDSON 


BASKETBALL 

OFF  TO  their  best  start  in  many 
years,  Bob  Clark's  Yeoman 
cagers  have  won  six  of  their  first  eight 
games,  losing  only  to  Capital  Univer- 
sity in  a pre-Christmas  contest  and  to 
Heidelberg,  67-64  on  January  12.  On 
the  home  floor  the  Yeomen  have  won 
four  straight  victories  over  Fenn, 
Rochester,  Ashland,  and  Buffalo  State. 

Homer  Gilchrist,  6-6  junior  from 
Ashtabula,  is  leading  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference in  foul  shooting  with  the  ex- 
cellent record  of  36  out  of  39  free 
throws  for  a percentage  of  .924.  He 
is  tied  with  Ron  Jacobs,  freshman 
from  Hamilton,  for  top  scoring  hon- 
ors with  146  points.  Gilchrist’s  29 
points,  scored  in  the  Yeomen’s  77-72 
victory  over  Hiram,  is  the  individual 
high  for  the  season.  Jacobs  held  the 
previous  high  of  25,  scored  in  the 
opening  win  over  Allegheny. 

SWIMMING 

COACH  Ralph  Bibler’s  veteran 
swimming  team  won  three  of  its 
first  four  dual  meets  of  the  year,  dunk- 
ing Akron  rather  easily,  53-32,  win- 
ning a close  one  over  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
45-41,  and  then  dropping  a thriller  at 
Kent  State,  42-44.  Its  final  win,  the 
first  meet  in  the  local  pool,  was  over 
Case  Tech,  56-30,  on  January  19- 
The  Oberlin  mermen  led  Ohio 
Wesleyan  by  only  four  points  through 
the  first  eight  events,  but  clinched 
the  meet  when  Dean  Flower,  ’60,  and 
Bob  Stern,  ’57,  took  first  and  second 
in  the  200-yard  breast  stroke.  Bill 
Fleming,  ’57,  was  the  only  double 
winner  for  the  Yeomen,  with  victories 
in  both  the  200-yard  butterfly  and 
200-yard  backstroke. 

FENCING 

ALTHOUGH  handicapped  by  in- 
experience, Oberlin’s  fencing 
team  has  given  a good  account  of  it- 
self in  its  first  five  matches.  The 
team  has  scored  only  one  victory,  but 
several  members  have  carved  out  good 
individual  records. 

Dave  Katz,  senior  from  Cleveland 
Heights,  has  won  10  of  his  13  foil 
matches,  and  Bill  Vaile,  sophomore 
from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  has  won  four 
out  of  five.  In  epee,  Captain  Tom 
Gelehrter,  senior  from  Shaker  Heights, 
has  a 5-3  record,  and  Dave  Herzig, 
junior  from  Cincinnati,  is  9-4  for  the 
season.  Karl  Stephens,  junior  from 
Barrington,  R.  I.,  has  been  the  most 
successful  participant  in  sabre  with  a 
9-6  record. 


WRESTLING 

THE  WRESTLING  club  dropped 
a hard-fought  match  to  a highly 
rated  Bowling  Green  team  11-15,  and 
then  were  forced  to  cancel  their  first 
trip  of  the  new  year  to  Allegheny  on 
January  12  because  of  icy  roads.  Peter 
Gum,  ’58,  Henry  Danaceau,  ’58,  and 
Norwood  "Woody”  Andrews,  ’57,  all 
won  their  opening  matches  and  are 
counted  on  to  lead  the  team  to  another 
successful  season. 


Athletes  Gather  at 
Columbus 

Some  17  alumni  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  College  Physi- 
cal Education  Association  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  December  27-29, 
and  got  together  at  an  Oberlin 
luncheon.  Present  were:  Paul 
Landis,  ’23,  State  director  of 
physical  education  for  Ohio; 
Martin  Rogers,  ’35,  professor  of 
physical  education,  Brockport 
(N.Y.)  Normal;  Dick  LeFevre, 
’42,  director  of  physical  educa- 
tion, Southern  Illinois  Normal; 
Samuel  "Scotty”  Cooper,  ’42,  di- 
rector of  physical  education, 
Bowling  Green;  Kooman  Boy- 
cheff,  ’37,  director  of  intramu- 
rals, University  of  Chicago; 
Bruce  Bennett,  ’39,  professor  of 
physical  education,  Ohio  State; 
Samuel  E.  Barnes,  ’36,  director 
of  physical  education,  Howard 
University;  John  Heldman,  ’28, 
professor  of  physical  education, 
University  of  Louisville;  Louis 
F.  Keller,  15,  director  of  physi- 
cal education.  University  of 
Minnesota;  Charles  Mileham, 
’26,  director  of  physical  educa- 
tion, University  of  Cincinnati; 
Warren  "Nig”  Stellar,  19,  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education, 
Bowling  Green;  J.  F.  "Fritz 
Martin,  19,  director  of  athletics, 
Wesleyan  University;  Harlan 
"Goldy”  Metcalf,  ’21,  director  of 
physical  education,  Cortland 
State  Normal;  Robert  Wear,  ’41, 
professor  of  physical  education, 
Toledo  University;  and  Oberlin 
staff  members:  Lysle  K.  Butler, 
’25;  Robert  Kretchmar,  ’40;  and 
emeriti  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  11, 
and  Whitelaw  R.  Morrison,  10. 

Have  you  a stake  in  Oberlin? 

See  back  cover. 


BASKETBALL 


January 

Ob. 

Op. 

7 

at  Hiram 

77 

72 

12 

at  Heidelberg 

64 

67 

19 

Ashland 

26 

Buffalo  State 

30 

at  Otterbein 

February 

2 

Kenyon 

5 

Mt.  Union 

9 

Case  Tech 

11 

at  Akron 

16 

at  O.  Wesleyan 

19 

at  W.  Reserve 

23 

Wooster 

27 

Denison 

FENCING 

January 

5 

Detroit  U. 

8 

19 

& Wayne 

11 

16 

18 

Ohio  State 

February 

2 at  Notre  Dame 
& Buffalo 
9 at  Buffalo 

& Syracuse 
16  at  Case  Tech 
March 

2 W.  Reserve  & Fenn 
SWIMMING 

December 


8 Relay  Meet 
January 

2nd 

8 

at  Akron 

53 

32 

12 

at  O.  Wesleyan 

45 

41 

16 

at  Kent  State 

42 

44 

19 

Case  Tech 

56 

30 

February 

2 at  Wooster 
9 Carnegie  Tech 
14  Bowling  Green 
16  Grove  City 
23  at  Kenyon 
March 

2 Ohio  Conference 
Meet  at  Oberlin 


WRESTLING 

December 

15  at  Bowling  Green  11  15 

January 

12  at  Allegheny  (cancelled) 

19  Kenyon 
February 

2 at  Hiram 
9 Western  Reserve 

16  Ohio  Wesleyan 
23  at  Denison 

March 

2 Akron 

9 Ohio  Conference 
at  Denison 
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TEN  THOUSAND  STRONQ 


by  Dorothy  M.  SMITH,  ’29 


1885 

Mrs.  Byron  Loomis  (Mary  Pierson)  moved 
west  some  30  years  ago  and  is  now  living  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  She  is  past  ninety  years  but  is 
in  good  health. 

1398 

After  40  years  of  YMCA  service  — local,  na- 
tional, international,  and  with  the  YMCA  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Mass.  — Ralph  L.  Cheney  has 
retired.  He  and  his  wife  spend  the  summers  at 
their  lakeside  cottage  at  Fiskdale,  Mass.,  and 
the  winters  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  His  hobbies 
include  woodwork,  golf  and  lawn  bowling. 

1906 

Mary  Rankin  is  living  at  the  Memorial  Home, 
Warren,  Tnd.  When  asked  to  lead  daily  morn- 
ing chapel,  she  used  as  a basis  for  three  talks 
President  King’s  ‘‘The  Laws  of  Friendship,  Hu- 
man and  Divine.” 

1007 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Coontz  (Donna  Dreitz- 
ler)  have  moved  to  30  Clen  Rd.,  Wilmington. 
Mass.  Mr.  Coontz  has  retired  from  the  Metho- 
dist ministry. 

Ruth  Parmalee  has  “settled  down”  at  138 
Hancock  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1 OQ8 

Mrs.  Louise  Black  (Louise  Leonard)  is  living 
at  2395  35th  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  classmates  who 
come  through  San  Francisco. 

1909 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Dickinson  (Bessie 
McClure)  are  finding  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C.,  an 
ideal  winter  home,  with  fine  climate,  good 
friends,  and  a host  of  interesting  university 
events.  Their  summers  are  spent  at  their  cottage 
near  Pittsford,  Yt.  Signal  honor  was  shown  Pro- 
fessor Dickinson  at  Yassar  College’s  Commence- 
ment last  June,  when  announcements  were  made 
of  the  gift  from  an  alumna  of  a scholarship  in 
his  name,  and  of  a n 'ofessorship.  the  George  Sher- 
man Dickinson  Chair  of  Music,  established  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  III.  Mrs. 
Rockefeller,  a Yassar  alumna,  was  a member  of 
several  of  Professor  Dickinson’s  courses. 

1911 

Since  retiring  from  New  York  University.  Dr. 
Jay  B.  Nash  has  begun  a new  career  as  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Rec- 
reation and  School  Health  Consultant  for  the 
New  York  State  Committee  on  Tuberculosis  and 
Public  Health.  His  services  as  consultant  are 
available  to  the  various  New  York  counties. 

1912 

Mrs.  Pauline  Carmean  (Pauline  Jones)  writes 
from  Springfield,  Mass. : “My  mother,  90  years 
young,  wanted  to  have  her  three  daughters  under 
her  roof,  so  in  June  1955.  I consented  ‘for  a 
year.’  She  is  beginning  to  walk  again  after 
breaking  a hip  in  July,  1956,  and  I am  beginning 
to  feel  more  useful  here.” 

After  a long  visit  with  relatives  and  friends 
in  Illinois  and  Ohio  and  other  places  in  the 
L.  S.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Coale  (Grace  Wood- 
ford, ’13)  have  returned  to  Honolulu,  where 
they  have  lived  for  over  40  years. 

1913 

Mrs.  Ruby  Morgan  (Ruby  Cross)  has  built 
a new  home  in  San  Clemente,  Calif.  — “seven 
large  rooms  facing  golf  course  and  Pacific  ocean 

the  lanai  (my  personal  living  room)  faces  the 
beautiful  view  — 28  feet  of  glass.  Here’s  where 
I sit  and  gaze.” 

1914 

Mrs.  Luther  Gulick  (Helen  Swift)  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Consumers  League  of 
New  York. 


1915 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Gillet  are  now  living  at  26 
Hills  Rd.,  Springs,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
“This  fast  growing  mining  and  industrial  center 
is  30  miles  east  of  Johannesburg,  near  the  border 
between  the  gold  and  coal  mines.  . . . This  dis- 
trict has  no  ordained  African  minister  — only 
two  local  preachers  to  visit  about  70  organized 
groups  scattered  over  this  area  about  400  miles 
wide.  You  may  guess  from  this  what  travelling 
we  shall  be  doing  until  we  get  more  help.  . . .” 

1916 

Mrs.  Joseph  Bequaert  (Frances  Brown) 
writes  that  her  husband  retired  from  Harvard 
on  July  1,  1956,  and  is  a visiting  professor  at  the 
University  of  Ilouston  (Texas)  this  year.  They 
are  both  enjoying  retirement  and  their  present 
set  up. 

D.  Rae  TeRoller,  x,  has  been  elected  president 
of  Manning’s,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Mr. 
TeRoller  had  been  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company. 

Mrs.  Myron  PI.  Weidt  (Dorothy  Aylward,  x) 
is  living  at  1832  Webber  St.,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

1917 

Mrs.  Fred  Black  (Ruth  Renton)  writes  that 
they  have  moved  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  After 
his  retirement  from  the  motor  car  industry,  her 
husband  became  professor  of  industrial  manage- 
ment in  the  School  of  Engineering  and  director 
of  business  relations  in  the  School  of  Business 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  They  are  enjoy- 
ing life  in  a college  community  again. 


Howard  A.  Kauffman,  t,  has  retired  on  his 
farm  at  Indian  Springs  Place,  Martinsville,  Ind., 
and  is  enjoying  his  hobbies  of  building,  land- 
scaping, and  raising  fish. 

1919 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Battelle  (Katharine  Bard) 
of  Dayton,  O.,  spent  six  weeks  in  Europe  in 
the  fall,  visiting  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark; 
driving  with  German  friends  through  Bavaria  to 
Vienna,  and  revisiting  England  and  Scotland. 
They  have  two  new  grandchildren  to  bring  the 
total  to  six. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lome  Beggs  (Clara  Mae  Clark) 
have  moved  to  LaGrange,  111.  Mr.  Beggs  is  an 
elevator  consultant  and  engineer. 

1920 

Since  1927,  Charles  A.  Chase  has  been  a mem 
her  of  the  technical  staff  of  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories, Murray  Hill,  N.  J.  Pie  is  doing  de- 
velopment work  on  submarine  telephone  cables. 

James  Saxon  Childers  has  resigned  as  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  to  devote  his  time 
to  writing.  He  is  the  author  of  12  books  and 
many  magazine  stories  and  articles.  “My  years 
with  the  Journal  have  been  enjoyable,  and,  I 
hope,  useful.  I feel,  however,  that  I have  certain 
books  which  I want  to  write.  For  that  reason 
1 am  resigning  from  the  Journal.” 

Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Ellertson  (Ethel  Becker)  of 
Madison,  O.,  has  continued  her  writing  and  has 
recently  sold  several  articles  to  magazines  and 
papers.  The  Ellertsons  have  three  children,  the 
oldest,  a WRU  graduate,  teaching  in  Garfield 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS  OF  ’83  CLASS.  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Swift  (Janet  Hunting- 
ton  McKelvey)  and  Miss  Mary  Lucinda  Regal  are  active  (and  we  do  mean  ac- 
live)  members  of  the  Jubilee  Class  of  1883  that  will  be  celebrating  its  74th 
anniversary  at  the  June  Commencement.  In  the  November  issue  we  wrongly 
asserted  that  Mrs.  Olivia  Barnes  Dodds  of  Los  Angeles,  California  was  the 
only  living  member  of  the  class.  Mrs.  Swift,  who  also  holds  an  A.M.  degree 
from  Oberlin  (1897),  divides  her  time  between  the  homes  of  her  daughters 
Dorothy  R.  Swift,  ’12,  Washington,  D.  C„  and  Mrs.  Luther  Gulick  (Helen  Swift, 
14),  New  York  City.  Long  active  in  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Mrs.  Swift  has  been  especially  vigorous  through  the  years  in  her  fight 
for  race  equality.  She  will  be  95  in  April.  Miss  Regal,  who  also  holds  a Mus.B. 
from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  1886,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  the 
history  and  appreciation  of  music  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country,  mapping 
out  a course  for  the  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  High  School,  where  she  taught 
for  30  years  before  retiring.  Despite  the  fact  that  she  is  94  years  old,  Miss 
Regal  continues  to  teach  private  pupils,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  teaching 
the  piano  to  a man  who  is  himself  a teacher  of  violin.  Mrs.  Swift  and  Miss 
Regal  have  been  intimate  friends  for  over  70  years. 
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Heights;  Jucl.  a veteran  of  Korea,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  with  his  wife,  working  on  a 
Ph.D.  in  speech;  and  Bonnie,  the  youngest,  re- 
cently graduated  from  St.  Luke's  School  of 
Nursing  in  Cleveland. 

1921 

Dr.  Norman  Hilberry  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  early  in 
1956.  Prior  to  that  appointment,  he  had  been 
deputy  director  at  Argonne  for  a number  of 
years.  He  is  well  known  among  scientists  as 
one  of  the  pioneers  who  worked  with  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi  and  his  group  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  making  the  first  atomic  pile  in  which  a 
nuclear  chain  reaction  was  produced.  He  has 
specialized  in  the  fields  of  spectroscopy,  dis- 
charge of  electricity  through  gases,  physical  op- 
tics, cosmic-ray  showers,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  primary  cosmic  rays  and  their  secondary 
radiations. 

J.  Stanton  McLaughlin  is  on  leave  from  Ober- 
lin  this  year  and  is  travelling  in  Europe.  He 
spent  the  Christmas  season  in  Munich,  Germany, 
and  planned  to  spend  part  of  January  in  Vienna, 
before  going  to  Paris,  Rome  and  Greece.  He  is 
seeing  many  plays  and  operas,  as  he  studies  the 
modern  European  theater. 

Dorothy  Moyer  is  chief  psychiatric  social 
worker  in  the  department  of  psychiatry  and  in- 
structor at  Albany  Medical  College.  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

1923 

“After  I had  commuted  for  eight  years  from 
Cleveland  to  my  job  at  Baldwin-Wallace  (refer- 
ence librarian),  mother  and  I finally  moved  to 
Berea,”  writes  Jeanette  Beebe.  “We’re  living 
in  a second  floor  suite  in  a college-owned  house, 
only  five  minutes  walk  from  the  library.  On  a 
vacation  trip  to  Philadelphia  in  September,  we 
spent  a day  with  Eleanore  Hoyle,  just  back  from 
six  weeks  in  England.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Bundy  (Margaret  Hem- 
ingway, x)  have  been  living  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
for  the  past  14  years.  Their  married  daughter, 
Joanne,  lives  in  Pasadena  and  has  3 children  — 
twin  boys,  7l/i,  and  a daughter,  lYi.  Their 
married  son,  Jay,  lives  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
where  he  is  in  business. 

Catherine  Keach  has  been  supervisor  of  music 
in  the  schools  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  since  1937.  In 
addition  to  her  school  duties,  she  has  given  pri- 
vate piano  lessons  and  played  the  organ  and  di- 
rected the  choir  at  the  First  Christian  Church 
for  22  years.  She  is  now  choir  director  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Clair  Olson  is  continuing  his  work  on  the  new 
edition  of  the  Chaucer  Life-Records,  which  is 
now  about  seven-eighths  complete.  He  hopes  to 
finish  the  editing  next  summer.  Catherine  had 
a bout  with  rheumatic  fever  this  past  year,  and 
although  she  has  recovered,  must  spend  the  win- 
ter at  home.  Grace  is  “busy  as  usual”  at  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Public  Library. 

1924 

Last  September.  Gladys  Holloway  became 
executive  director  of  the  City  YWCA  in  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Vernon  Jacquc  (Zella  Bain- 
bridge)  are  enjoying  their  new  home  near  Shaker 
Square  (3006  Ludlow  Rd.,  Cleveland)  for  its 
convenience  to  the  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
where  she  is  assistant  supervisor  of  branches. 
Her  husband  is  teaching  at  Brush  High  School 
in  South  Euclid-Lyndhurst.  Their  hobby  is 
their  100  acre  “estate”  in  Ashtabula  County 
(Ohio),  where  they  spend  as  much  time  as  po- 
sible  on  weekends  and  vacations. 

Edward  G.  Partridge  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemical  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  and  technical  director  of 
the  Tlargi  Rubber  Technology  Foundation. 

1925 

Mrs.  William  Bowie  (Carol  Cotton)  is  profes- 
sor of  psychology  at  North  Carolina  College, 
Durham,  N.  C.  She  is  a fellow  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women  Psychologists,  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
Southeastern  Psychological  Association,  and  the 
N*orth  Carolina  Psychological  Association.  She 
is  also  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
North  Carolina  Family  Life  Council  and  is  ac- 
tive in  YWCA  and  Girl  Scout  work. 

Harry  Gnatkowski  is  associate  professor  in 


CELEBRATES  50th  YEAR.  Wil- 
lard  W.  Beal,  ’03,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Iowa  Securities  Com- 
pany, was  honored  recently  at  the 
50th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  mort- 
gage loan  company  he  founded  in 
1906.  From  a one-man  operation  the 
company  has  grown  to  more  than  85 
officers  and  employees,  with  total 
mortgage  loans  in  force  on  January 
1 of  over  49  million  dollars,  and  of- 
fices in  Waterloo,  Des  Moines,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Davenport,  and  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  and  Rock  Island,  Illinois.  After 
leaving  Oberlin,  Mr.  Beal  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  the  banking  business, 
including  a position  as  cashier  of  a 
small  country  bank  before  starting 
his  own  mortgage  loan  company.  He 
was  married  in  1910  to  Miss  Daisy 
Francis.  A son,  Robert  L.,  is  now 
president  of  the  company,  and  his 
son,  David,  is  a senior  at  Oberlin.  Al- 
ways active  in  church  work,  Mr.  Beal 
is  a past  president  and  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Iowa 
State  Sunday  School  Convention,  and 
has  sung  in  various  choirs  for  more 
than  50  years. 

modern  languages  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr.  and-  Mrs.  Frederick  Zorbaugh  (Marion 
Parker,  ’24)  are  rejoicing  over  their  first  grand- 
child, Charles  Frederick  Alley,  “Ricky,”  who 
lives  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

1926 

Because  Mrs.  Robert  Dobbins  (Esther 
Haynes)  has  been  employed  at  CBS  since  1934 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  recently  gave 
a gift  of  $1500  to  Oberlin  College.  Their  gift  pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  length  of  service  records  of 
women  employees  who  are  graduates  of  privately 
supported  colleges.  Mrs.  Dobbins  is  manager. 
Program  Information  Division,  CBS  Reference 
Department. 

Elizabeth  Hawley  is  on  the  staff  of  the  art  de- 
partment of  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  but  is 
on  leave  of  absence  this  year.  Last  June  she 
had  a hip  operation  caused  by  a broken  hip  back 
in  1950.  She  planned  to  spend  part  of  the  winter 
in  Arizona  and  perhaps  in  California.  Her  sum- 
mer home  is  at  Pilgrim,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Smith  (Mildred  Mulkin)  is 
studying  for  her  doctorate  in  education  at  In- 
diana University. 

1927 

Franklin  Dale  is  the  boys’  counsellor  at  Man- 
ual Training  High  School,  Peoria,  111.,  and  lives 
in  Pekin,  111.  11  is  son  John  is  a senior  at  Boston 

University  School  of  Theology.  John  and  his 
wife  have  a daughter,  Esther  Ellen,  born  Oct.  2. 


1928 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Erickson  (Dorothy  Hinck- 
ley, x)  of  La  Grange,  Til.,  report  that  their  old- 
est son,  Lowell,  is  with  the  Army  in  Ttalv.  His 
wife  and  two  children,  Linda,  2 J4,  and  Johnny 
1.  .are  with  him.  Their  second  son,  Doug,  is  a 
business  administration  major  at  Augustana  Col- 
lege, and  daughter,  Marcia,  in  high  school. 

Everett  D.  Hawkins  is  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  and  sociology  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College.  He  spent  last  summer  in  Indonesia 
working  under  two  research  grants  from  the 

M. I.T.  Center  of  International  Studies  and  the 
Inter-University  Studies  sponsored  cooperatively 
by  Harvard.  M.I.T. . Princeton,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  The  purpose  of  his  trip  was 
to  study  the  growth  of  enterprise  in  Central 
Java.  He  directed  a research  project  with  grad- 
uate students  at  Jadjah  Mada  University,  visited 
Java  and  Sumatra,  and  discussed  labor  condi- 
tions with  government  officials,  employers,  and 
union  leaders.  This  year  he  is  one  of  four  pro- 
fessors at  Mt.  Holyoke  teaching  an  interdepart- 
mental course  on  atomic  energy  under  a grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Marshall  B.  Houck  is  working  for  Harper  J. 
Ransburgh,  Inc.,  in  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Huffman  (Mary  South- 
ard) are  living  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  Herb  is 
headmaster  and  musical  director  of  the  Colum- 
bus Boy  Choir  School,  which  now  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Princeton.  Mary  is  organist-choir 
director  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cranbury, 

N.  J. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Stern  (Emilie  Ann  Jones)  is  a 
counselor  at  Cody  High  School,  the  newest  De- 
troit high  school,  which  has  grown  from  350  to 
3900  students  in  the  last  five  years.  She  has 
475  students  in  her  counselling  group.  Edwin 
is  purchasing  agent  for  the  Rayl  Company 
(hardware  and  mill  supplies).  They  spent  the 
summer  on  a long-anticipated  trip  to  California, 
going  out  by  way  of  the  Black  Hills  and  Yel- 
lowstone. 

1929 

Lloyd  Hopwood  was  promoted  to  Major  Gen 
eral  in  October.  He  is  commander  of  the  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College  at  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

After  12  years  abroad.  Owen  T.  Jones  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  last  fall  to  become  director 
of  the  Office  of  Greek.  Turkish  and  Iranian  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  family  now  includes  Sandra  Ward,  3}4,  and 
Jennifer  Evans,  2 yrs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Keeves  (Eula  Graves) 
took  a long  anticipated  trip  east  last  summer. 
Going  from  Seattle  to  Detroit  by  train,  they 
picked  up  “Irish”  (new  green  Plymouth)  and 
drove  east  through  Canada,  to  New  England, 
and  visited  many  historic  and  literary  spots.  On 
the  way  home  they  stopped  briefly  in  Oberlin 
to  see  the  new  buildings.  Eula  continues  to 
teach  English  at  the  TB  hospital,  working  es- 
pecially with  the  foreign-speaking  patients  who 
wish  to  improve  their  English. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Leadbetter  (Helen  Walrath) 
has  been  teaching  in  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  since 
1950.  Her  husband  retired  two  years  ago  and 
is  helping  their  second  son  run  the  farm.  Their 
oldest  son,  Eugene,  is  a sergeant  in  the  para- 
troopers, and  the  girls  are  in  school  — Sarah  a 
sophomore  in  high  school  and  Thalia  in  5th 
grade. 

Mrs.  Roy  McIntosh  (Lola  Miller)  is  teaching 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  at  Millersburg. 
Ohio. 

1930 

Mrs.  Bertha  Cairns  (Bertha  Noble  Pope)  is 
spending  the  winter  with  her  brother,  Perry 
Noble,  x’24,  and  his  wife  in  Matthews,  N.  C. 
(near  Charlotte).  She  left  Pasadena.  Calif.,  last 
May  and  spent  the  summer  in  Oberlin  with  fre- 
quent trips  to  Toledo,  where  her  son.  William 
Pope,  x'20,  lives,  and  to  Winnetka.  111.,  where 
her  daughter  Ella  lives,  and  to  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  where  her  sister,  Mary  Noble*  Campbell, 
lives.  She  also  visited  Mildred  Sweney  Sherman 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the  summer. 

The  marriage  of  Dorothy  Koch  to  Dr.  Paul 
(1.  Norris  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  took  place  at  Huten- 
her  Chapel  of  St.  Mark’s  Methodist  Church  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  17.  Since  1941,  Dor- 
othy has  been  on  the  faculty  of  Boston  l mver- 
sitv,  Sargent  College,  where  she  is  now  professor 
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of  physical  education  and  in  charge  of  the  dance 
department.  Dr.  Norris  graduated  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery 
and  is  practicing  in  Lynn.  They  are  living  at 
95  Prescott  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1931 

Mrs.  Lee  Bohlman  (Mary  Dann)  reports  that 
they  took  a trip  east  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  last 
summer  to  visit  relatives  in  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut. but  were  not  able  to  include  her  class 
reunion  in  their  schedule.  Lee  has  recently  been 
p-nmoted  to  Chief  Right  of  Way  Agent  for  the 
Arizona  Public  Sen-ice  Company,  with  four  de- 
partments under  his  supervision.  Mary  is  still 
bothered  with  her  arthritis  of  the  spine  but  is 
much  better.  Their  son  Dan  is  a sophomore  in 
high  school. 

Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brush  (Jane  Smith) 
are  still  located  at  Virginia  Beach.  Va.  Charles 
spent  several  months  last  spring  with  a Marine 
battalion  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  enjoyed  life  in  a resort  area  and  being 
on  the  beach  at  home.  Their  house  is  close  to 
the  beach  anti  was  a center  for  visits  from  friends 
and  relatives.  Raymond  is  in  kindergarten  and 
Caroline  in  4th  grade.  Jane  continues  with  her 
Sunday  School  class  and  with  Brownies  and  gen- 
eral home  responsibilities. 

1932 

Mr.  anil  Mrs.  J.  Bruce  Hamilton  (Helen 
Crawford,  x’35)  are  in  New  Delhi.  India,  where 
Bruce  is  first  secretary  in  the  American  Em- 
bassy. 

Mrs.  Roy  Joyce  (Marion  Schneider)  writes 
that  her  husband  died  in  November.  1955.  Last 
summer  she  moved  to  her  hometown  (Middle- 
town.  Conn.),  where  she  is  now  teaching  fourth 
grade.  Her  daughters,  Linda,  11,  and  Carolyn, 
7,  are  in  school  there  and  her  son.  Richard,  is 
a freshman  at  Oberlin. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Murphy  (Evelyn  Medcalf,  x) 
writes  from  Kansas  City.  Mo.  : “I  started  out 
as  a violin  teacher  and  ended  up  in  the  mortgage 
banking  business.  I’m  a widow  with  two  col- 
lege-age sons.  This  June  I’m  flying  to  Honolulu 
for  my  first  trip  home  in  ten  years  and  hope  to 
see  many  Oberlinians  there.” 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanbery  Nichols  of  Medina,  O., 
announce  the  birth  of  Beth  Ann  on  Dec.  26. 
Stan  is  a dentist  in  Medina.  The  Nichols  have 
three  other  children  — Will,  almost  16.  Nina, 
in  6th  grade,  and  Carolyn,  in  first  grade. 

James  Perkins,  t.  received  his  Ph.D.  degree 
in  religion  from  Duke  University  last  June.  In 
August  he  moved  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where 
lie  is  assistant  professor  in  religion  and  philoso- 
phy at  Trinity  University. 

1933 

John  L.  Doerschuk  has  been  appointed  an  as- 
sistant vice  president  in  the  Foreign  Division  of 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company.  New  York  City. 
John  has  been  with  the  company  since  1934,  be- 
ginning work  in  the  foreign  division  in  1946. 
John  and  his  wife  (Louise  Crawford,  ’34)  and 
children  (Jane,  Suzanne,  and  John  Crawford) 
live  in  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

After  spending  13  months  in  Heidelberg  and 
15  months  in  Ciiessen.  Germany,  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Ivan  Elliott  (Margaret  Parks)  returned  to  the 
States  in  June.  1956.  Ivan  is  working  at  the 
Philadelphia  Quartermaster  Depot.  Roger  is  in 
7th  grade  and  Jean  in  5th  grade. 

In  June.  1956,  Rev.  George  S.  Howe  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church  in  Mer- 
chantville.  N.  J.  For  the  eight  years  previously, 
he  had  been  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  West  Pittston,  Pa.  His  new  church 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  rapidly  expanding  territory 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  industrial  area. 

Frank  Percy  is  off  for  a winter  vacation  in 
the  Bahamas,  sailing  Jan.  18. 

Mrs.  John  Pleasant  (Margaret  Noble)  writes 
that  they  recently  moved  into  a new  home  at  381 
Leo  St..  Shreveport,  La.  Her  son  is  a freshman 
at  Washington  & Lee  University  and  her  daugh- 
ter is  married  and  in  the  Air  Force  until  next 
July.  She  is  looking  forward  to  attending  the 
25th  reunion  in  1958. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Snow  (Katherine  Burnett) 
and  her  husband  are  in  Honolulu  for  a year 
(until  next  August),  on  a National  Science 
foundation  grant  to  complete  for  publication  his 
study  at  the  Bishop  Museum  of  pre-European 
rlawauans.  She  is  assisting  Mr.  Snow  part- 
time  and  working  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  part- 


time. ‘‘We  love  Hawaii  as  before  (we  were  here 
for  the  summer  of  1955  and  met  here  in  1951-52 
when  he  began  the  study).  . . . Hope  to  come  to 
Oberlin  in  ’58  for  the  25th.” 

Mrs.  Katherine  Wilson  (Katherine  Schmit- 
kons)  resumed  a full-time  career  in  biological 
science  three  years  ago.  “Since  then  I have 
co-authored  a college  botany  textbook,  spent 
three  years  on  the  botany  faculty  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity (teaching  biology  to  Yale  pre-medical 
students),  and  recently  left  the  academic  scene 
to  try  my  hand  at  administration.  I am  now 
with  the  Research  Grants  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Bethcsda.  Md.,  and 
am  living  at  the  Cleveland  House  in  Washing- 
ton.” 

1934 

Rev.  Raymond  Burns,  ( t’33-*34) . has  moved 
to  Littlefield,  Texas,  to  become  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 

During  1956  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Harding 
(Ruth  Rayburn)  built  a home  at  1385  Summit 
Rd.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  They  can  see  all  three  of 
the  Bay  bridges  from  the  dining  room  and  have 
beautiful  views  in  all  directions.  The  Hardings 
have  three  children  — Jackie,  Barby,  and  Larry. 

Merrill  Heiser  is  on  leave  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Towa  this  year  and  is  visiting  profes- 
sor of  English  at  New  Mexico  Highlands  Uni- 
versity, Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Robert  G.  LeCompte,  x,  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  New  Mexico  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journalism  frater- 
nity. After  graduating  from  St.  Benedict’s  Col- 
lege in  1935,  he  worked  on  newspapers  in  Evans- 
ville, Ind.,  until  1940  when  he  joined  the  Army 


Air  Corps  as  a flying  cadet.  After  eight  years 
of  service,  he  returned  to  newspaper  work  in 
Albuquerque  in  1949  and  joined  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  1951  as  an  information  spe- 
cialist at  the  Albuquerque  office.  He  helped 
organize  the  first  professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  in  New  Mexico  and  has  been  active 
in  it  since  1952. 

Dorothy  June  Newbury  spent  the  week  before 
Christmas  “discovering  the  charming  old  city” 
of  New  Orleans  and  then  a three  day  bus  trip 
through  the  deep  south  to  reach  her  home  in 
Norton,  Kansas,  for  Christmas. 

Virginia  Ross  is  assistant  professor  in  the  di- 
vision of  commerce  at  Baldwin- Wallace  College. 
She  teaches  secretarial  science  and  business  edu- 
cation. Virginia  has  been  commuting  to  Berea 
this  year  and  is  making  her  home  with  her 
mother  at  199  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin. 

Mrs.  Warren  Taylor  (Adele  Wanner  Taylor) 
of  Oberlin  has  been  appointed  a member  of  the 
Lorain  County  Child  Welfare  Board. 

1935 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Braun  (Ruth  Morrow, 
’34)  have  a new  house  at  1057  Gulf  Rd.,  Elyria. 
O.  Two  children,  a dog  and  a cat,  make  up  the 
family. 

Theodore  S.  Ledbetter,  t,  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Dixwell  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  since  1947.  He  is  president 
of  the  New  Haven  Human  Relations  Council 
and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Social  Rela- 
tions of  the  New  Haven  Council  of  Churches. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Mitchell  (Dorothy 
Lienhard)  are  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  where  Tom 
is  at  the  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal. 


GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Perry  Bell 
(Ella  Boorman,  ’05)  celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  on  October  17. 
in  Riverside,  California,  Mrs.  Perry  wore  her  bridal  gown  at  the  reception.  Mr. 
Bell,  now  retired,  has  held  Presbyterian  pastorates  in  San  Jose,  San  Francisco, 
Long  Beach,  Hollywood,  and  Lakewood,  California,  building  churches  in  the 
last  two  pastorates.  During  World  War  I,  he  served  with  the  YMCA  in  France, 
where  his  knowledge  of  Russian  was  of  particular  benefit  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment. Mrs.  Bell  has  been  active  in  AAUW  and  is  a former  president  of  the 
Long  Beach  chapter.  Among  the  many  positions  in  church  work  she  has  held 
has  been  the  post  of  handling  publicity  for  the  World  Council  of  Missions  in 
San  Francisco.  They  have  three  children.  Carol,  ’33,  is  a choir  director  in  ad- 
dition  to  supervising  the  child  welfare  activities  in  Riverside  County  John 
lieutenant  commander  in  naval  aviation  during  World  War  II,  is  doing  chemi- 
cal research  for  Standard  Oil  in  Berkeley,  California.  Robert  (Mike),  ’40,  was 
a captain  in  the  air  force,  and  is  now  doing  high-speed  photography  for  North 
American  Aviation  in  Burbank,  California. 
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1936 

Mrs.  Richard  Ashenden  (Margaret  Fairfield) 
reports  that  her  daughter,  Carol,  is  a freshman 
at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in  Provi- 
dence, and  son,  Fred,  is  in  high  school.  Her 
husband’s  special  interest  is  their  boat,  and  he 
is  teaching  seamanship  for  the  Power  Squadron. 
Peggy  herself  is  singing  in  the  church  choir  and 
is  a volunteer  office  assistant  at  the  church. 
Oberlin  friends  always  welcome  at  99  Pond  St.. 
Winchester,  Mass. 

Last  summer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bell  (Adelaida 
Russell)  moved  from  Darien,  Conn.,  to  Ridge- 
wood. N.  J.  Paul  is  head  of  the  biochemistry 
department  of  Lederle  Laboratories  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cyanamid  Co.  in  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  Jen- 
nifer, 12,  Wendelin,  10,  and  Priscilla,  7,  are  busy 
with  school,  scouting,  and  choir  activities,  and 
ballet  and  piano  lessons,  and  Douglas  and  Dun- 
can, 4t/2  year-old  twins,  keep  Adelaide  close  to 
home. 

Wilfred  G.  Clelland  has  moved  to  Marshalls 
Creek,  Pa.  He  writes : “I  enjoyed  my  visit  to 
the  campus  last  June.  The  new  dormotories  do 
not  fit  in  with  my  recollections  of  Oberlin.  They 
are  more  like  hotels,  but  are,  without  doubt, 
more  efficient  and  economical.  However,  I re- 
called many  fond  memories  and  had  a wonderful 
time.” 

The  Bethany  Press  will  publish  in  March  a 
third  book,  “Finding  Higher  Ground,”  (a  book 
of  sermons)  by  Harold  Lunger,  tm,  of  Fort 
Worth.  Texas.  The  same  publisher  issued  two 
earlier  volumes  in  1954 — “A  Pocket  Full  of 
Seeds”  (sermons)  and  “The  Political  Ethics  of 
Alexander  Campbell.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Mayer  (Margery 
Moodey)  of  Glendale,  Calif.,  have  a son,  John, 
in  the  class  of  1960  at  Oberlin.  Phil  is  in  YMCA 
work  and  Jerry  is  working  in  the  library  at  Oc- 
cidental College. 

David  Pinkney  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  department  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

1937 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  Beshears  (Charlotte 
Tinker)  are  in  Chicago,  preparing  to  work  with 
a Friends’  medical  team  abroad.  “Bob”  has 
one  more  year  of  nurses’  training  and  18  months 
of  anesthesia  study  and  practice,  and  Charlotte 
has  just  begun  a year’s  hospital  lab  training. 
Bonnie  is  almost  nine  and  Freddie,  almost  4. 

Frederick  R.  Brewster  has  been  elected  a vice 
president  of  John  Mather  Lupton  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  and  public  relations  agency. 
He  joined  the  Lutton  agency  in  1953  after  5 
years  as  head  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com- 
pany’s London  news  bureau  and  two  years  as 
assistant  public  relations  manager  for  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.  Fred 
and  his  wife  and  four  children  live  in  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 

Early  in  December,  the  engagement  of  Ruth 
Shepard  Phelps  of  Minneapolis  to  Stanton  L. 
Catlin  was  announced.  Ruth  graduated  from 
Smith  College  and  worked  in  Paris  with  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency.  She  is  now  on  the 
office  staff  of  Rep.  Walter  H.  Judd  in  Min- 
neapolis. “Tod”  is  curator  of  American  art  at 
the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hartner  (Virginia 
Riblet)  have  moved  to  57  Madison  Ave.,  Fan- 
wood.  N.  J.  Mr.  Hartner  is  with  Weston  Elec- 
tric Co. 

Mr.,  x,  and"  Mrs.  Wade  Thor’.cy  (Harriet 
Kerr)  moved  from  West  Virginia  to  150  Dudley 
St.,  Lakewood,  Colo.,  early  in  January.  Wade 
became  Superintendent  of  Agencies  fo-  Secur- 
ity Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Denver 
on  January  1. 

1938 

“This  year  finds  my  daughter,  Barbara,  a 
freshman  at  Oberlin.”  writes  Mrs.  E.  Ross  Allen 
(Mary  Eleanor  Williams)  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
“She  is  the  third  generation  for  my  family,  and 
all  three  have  lived  in  Dascomb.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Asmussen  (Morley  Brand) 
live  near  Huntington,  N.  Y.  They  have  two 
sons,  James,  10  and  in  4th  grade,  and  Chris,  al- 
most 12  and  in  6th  grade.  Morley  is  teaching, 

Lawrence  Deer  has  moved  from  Kirkwood. 
Mo.,  to  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  he  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  YMCA. 

Ruth  Eleanor  Dulmage  is  teaching  foreign 
languages  in  the  high  school  and  junior  college 


at  \ akima,  Wash.,  and  has  begun  a language 
laboratory  in  the  high  school.  She  spent  the 
Christmas  vacation  with  her  mother  in  Denver 
Colo. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Goble  (Dorothy  Young,  x)  lives 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.  She  had  a busy  summer, 
teaching  English  to  some  64  Mexicans  under 
the  adult  education  program  and  attending  the 
Congregational  Christian  Churches  Social  Ac- 
tion Institute  in  Colorado  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Kennedy  (Luella  Mc- 
Calla,  ’48)  moved  from  Cambridge.  Mass  . 
to  New  York  City.  “Here,  both  of  us  are 
associated  with  Columbia  — Mel  as  a research 
associate  in  an  engrossing  research  project  on 
Modern  China  and  Lu  as  academic  assistant  to 
the  head  of  the  economics  department.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  McHarg,  Jr.  (Mar- 
garet Lyon)  moved  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  last  summer.  They  enjoyed  a 
leisurely  trip  across  country,  “seeing  the  sights." 
Charlie  is  a staff  engineer  with  Boeing  Airplane 
Co.  Until  December,  they  lived  in  an  apartment 
in  a huge  project  with  its  own  school  up  to  the 
4th  grade.  Barbara,  11,  is  in  6th  grade,  Janet, 
9,  in  4th  grade,  and  Chuckie,  4,  in  a weekly 
“rhvthm  ’ class.  Thev  recentlv  bought  a home 
at  12319  SE  23  St.,  Bellevue,  Wash.,  and  hoped 
to  be  settled  by  Christmas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterling  Olmsted  (Barbara 
Sta-r)  are  in  Trnv.  N.  Y..  where  Sterling  is 
head  of  the  English  department  at  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Robert  Schloemer,  m,  has  been  promoted  to 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Climatology, 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Bob 
and  his  wife  (Ruth  Mick,  ’33)  live  at  5709  21st 
PI.,  Washington. 

John  Snow  is  head  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment at  the  Research  and  Development  Center 
of  the  Curtiss  Wright  Corp.  They  have  re- 
cently completed  a new  building  at  Quehanna, 
Pa.,  and  the  research  division  moved  there  from 
Clifton,  N.  J.,  in  October.  The  family  stayed 
in  New  Jersey  until  January,  but  Mrs.  Snow 
(Virginia  Brown,  ’36)  and  the  boys,  Ricky  and 
Larry,  joined  him  then.  Their  new  address  is 
627  Turnpike  Ave.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

1939 

Andrew  Berger  and  his  family  have  moved 
into  a new  house  “in  the  woods,  4 acres,”  at 
485  Barton  North  Drive,  Barton  Hills,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  He  is  assistant  professor  of  an- 
atomy at  the  University  of  Michigan  Medical 
School  and  has  two  children,  a son,  6,  and 
daughter,  4. 

Roy  Thomas  Clark  is  a partner  in  a new  law 
firm  — Kenney,  Stevens,  Hill  and  Clark  — with 
offices  at  407  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  He  is  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Oberlin 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addison  Hall  (Dorothy  Yeakel) 
have  moved  to  165  Alpine  Terr.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Mr.  Hall  is  an  architect. 

Robert  S.  Hunt,  an  attorney  in  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Cook  County  zoning  board 
of  appeals  to  serve  until  1959. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Mark  (Mildred  Zimmer- 
man, ’38)  are  living  on  Wellington  Rd.,  near 
Norristown,  Pa.  Ralph  is  a salesman  for  the 
Post-Rite  Systems  Company,  and  Midge  keeps 
busy  with  Tracy,  Chris,  Vicki,  and  Greg. 

Curtis  Tacy  is  now  Hospital  Field  Sales  Man- 
ager for  Bauer  and  Black  in  Chicago.  Illin- 
ois. 

Reoort  from  the  Philip  Thomfordes  (Winni- 
fred  Hemingway)  from  Teheran,  Iran:  "We  ar- 
rived here  in  February,  1956,  taking  just  one 
week  for  the  7,000  mile  trip  from  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.,  by  plane,  with  a 5-day  stopover  in 
Paris.  Phil’s  work  is  mainly  in  Teheran,  work- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  for 
the  improvement  of  schools  of  agriculture  in  the 
country  as  a whole  (he  is  under  UNESCO). 
Charlie  and  Anne  are  busy  in  school,  1st  and  2nd 
graders  in  the  school  for  American  children ; 
David,  Hugh  and  Susan  (6  months)  keep  Win- 
nie from  getting  lonely  at  home.  . . . Winnie’s 
sister.  Isabel.  ’30.  took  a five-day  train  and  bus 
trip  from  Turkey  to  spend  several  months  with 
us  last  summer.  . . .” 

19^0 

Mrs.  Frederick  Churchill  (Charlotte  Stoll) 
writes:  “All  5 of  us  left  for  Bremen,  Germany, 
in  July,  1955,  to  spend  a year  under  the  Ful- 
bright  program.  My  husband  taught  English 


and  current  events  in  a Bremen  Oberschule.  We 
made  the  most  of  the  frequent  vacations,  and 
managed  to  get  to  Rome  at  Easter,  to  Holland 
and  the  Rhineland  in  May,  and  tour  southern 
.“many  to  Salzburg  in  the  summer.  It  was  a 
rich  experience  for  us  all.  Our  three-year-old 
I im  speaks  fluent  German  now  and  the  older 
boys,  9 and  11,  had  a valuable  geography  lesson. 
l»ut  we  were  glad  to  get  home  a^ain  — 1395 
Prospect  Ave.,  East  Meadow,  N.  Y.” 

TnR-eI\  and  Mrs‘  Daniel  Genung,  Jr.  (Frances 
Ulrich)  spent  most  of  the  past  year  in  San 
Dimas,  Calif.  Under  doctor’s  orders  they  gave 
up  their  work  at  All  People’s  Center  — Dan  to 
recover  from  brucelosis  and  Francis  to  recup- 
erate Jrom  major  surgery.  They  “went  back  to 
work  on  January  6 when  Dan  was  installed  as 
minister  at  the  church  in  Oceanside,  Calif.  They 
have  four  children  — David  in  junior  high, 
Linda  5th  grade,  Carol  1st  grade,  and  Bruce. 
3^2,  “running  the  household.”  The  new  address 
— 1503  Ridgeway,  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Hirshberg  have  a 
daughter,  Gail  Ann,  born  May  20,  1956,  in  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Holby  (Esther  “Terry” 
Hughes)  are  living  in  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa. 
George  is  a process  engineer  with  Catalytic  Con- 
struction Co.  and  Terry  has  26  piano  students, 
as  well' as  taking  care  of  Georgeann,  10  and  in 
5th  grade,  Robbie,  8 and  in  3rd  grade,  and 
Frankie.  4. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Stephenson  (Carol 
Suppnick.  ’39)  are  renting  in  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif.,  while  they  look  for  a home.  Dick  is  a 
member  of  the  technical  staff  of  the  Ramo- 
Wooldridge  Corp.,  Communications  Division. 
They  have  a busy  family  with  two  in  high 
school,  a fourth  grader,  and  a four-year-old. 

1941 

Paul  Blanshard,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant director  of  the  News  Bureau  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  formerly  com- 
munity relations  director  for  Philadelphia’s  edu- 
cational radio  and  TV  station,  WHYY.  He  and 
his  wife  (Priscilla  Blaisdell.  ’40)  and  children. 
Judy,  12,  Peter,  7,  and  Nancy,  5,  have  been 
living  since  last  August  at  216  E.  Mt.  Pleasant 
Ave.,  Philadelphia  19,  Pa. 

“We  seem  to  be  in  for  an  exciting  year,” 
writes  Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Dutton  (Betty 
Tuckerman,  ’39).  “We  are  expecting  our  fifth 
child  in  February.  Tom  leaves  for  Washington 
after  Christmas  to  be  there  until  June  when  he 
will  return  to  Oceanside,  Calif.,  and  collect  the 
family  to  go  to  Formosa.  He  will  be  assistant 
naval  attache  at  Taipei.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Harvey  (Jean  Cochran, 
’43)  report  from  Englewood.  N.  J.  “John  is 
continuing  as  organist-choir  director  but  has  also 
embarked  on  a new  venture  — study’*1?  for  his 
doctorate  of  sacred  music  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  He’s  enjoying  organ  lessons  with 
Charlotte  Garden  and  choir  under  Ifor  Jones.  . . . 
Tean  has  a full-time  (plus)  job  at  home,  but 
accompanies  John  two  evenings  a week  for  glee 
club  and  choir  oratoria  practice;  and  accom- 
panies the  choir  and  choral  club  at  Englewood’s 
Dwight  School  for  Girls.  Ann  is  9,  with  almost 
as  many  activities  as  her  parents;  Carol,  6,  and 
Janie,  3.” 

Dr.  Richard  Irwin,  husband  of  Jean  Pusey. 
was  discharged  from  the  Navy  after  serving  two 
years  in  Washington.  D.  C.  They  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and 
Dr.  Irwin  has  resumed  his  pediatrics  practice. 
They  have  two  children,  Ricky  10,  and  Patty,  8. 

The  Madrigal  Singers  of  Chapman  College, 
who  are  directed  bv  James  McKelvy.  have  re- 
ceived excellent  reviews  on  their  December  con- 
cert tour  of  California.  One  review  says  “Their 
Conductor  is  a Genius.”  “Genius  is  a strong 
word  but  nothing  less  will  do  for  a man  who 
can  build,  from  a college  with  an  enrolment  of 
about  300  (it’s  in  Orange  County)  a 15  voice 
chorus  which  can  do  just  about  anything  you 
want  a chorus  to  do  and  do  it  superbly. 

Eugene  R.  Moore  recently  joined  the  staff  of 
the  plastics  basic  research  laboratory  of  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  Midland,  Mich. 

H.  Victor  Perkins  has  been  promoted  to  a 
full  professor  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

A January  wedding  was  planned  by  Winifred 
Medvgro  and  Stanley  Pliska.  m.  Stan  is  chair- 
man of  the  history  department  at  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  branch  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary.  Stan  and  Winifred  both  come  from 
Franklin,  Pa. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Vogel  (Mary  Hallawell) 
moved  into  a new  home  in  Lyndhurst,  a suburb 
of  Cleveland,  in  September.  The  location  is 
tiearer  Paul’s  work  — he  is  with  the  Lubrizol 
Corp.  in  Wickliffe.  They  have  2 children  — 
Hill,  5,  in  kindergarten,  and  Susan,  2J4  years. 


1942 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Allen  (Margo  Joslin) 
moved  to  Pittsburgh  in  September.  Lewis  is 
head  of  the  real  estate  department  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh branch  of  the  Kroger  Company.  They 
have  four  children — Heidi  in  7th  grade,  Michael 
in  4th,  Wendy  in  2nd,  and  Stuart  in  1st. 

About  Feb.  15,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Rern- 
stein  (Elaine  Katz,  m)  will  move  to  955  Wild- 
wood Lane.  Highland  Park,  111.  They  will  be 
about  30  minutes  north  of  the  Loop  by  train  and 
will  welcome  Oberlin  visitors. 

After  serving  as  a Major  in  the  Air  Force 
Medical  Corps  from  1951-53,  Dr.  Kenneth  Clem- 
ent returned  to  practice  in  Cleveland.  With  four 
other  doctors  he  has  built  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Medical  Center  at  Kinsman  Road  and  East  139th 
St.,  which  houses  their  offices.  Ken’s  practice 
is  limited  to  general  and  traumatic  surgery.  In 
addition  to  his  private  practice,  he  is  teaching 
part-time  at  City  Hospital,  and  is  demonstrator 
in  surgery  at  Western  Reserve  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brice  Farwell  (Ruth  Schram) 
are  living  in  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y.  Brice  is 
in  magazine  production  work  and  Ruth  is  a 
psychiatric  social  worker  with  the  New  York 
City  Domestic  Relations  Court. 

The  Herbert  Hansons  have  left  Wichita, 
Kansas,  for  an  assignment  in  Tehran.  Herb 
flew  out  in  September  and  Marietta  and  the 
girls  (Marian  and  Donna)  joined  him  in  mid- 
November.  “We  are  comfortably  settled  in  a 
new,  modern  house  in  the  suburbs  at  the  foot  of 
the  rugged  Alborz  Mountains,  complete  with 
fenced  swimming  pool,  greenhouse,  and  indoor 


plumbing ! . . . my  job  is  challenging  and  fas 
cinating,  ranging  from  tanker  exports  to  dam 
construction,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which 
is  meeting  and  entertaining  distinguished  vis- 
itors. Since  I am  assisting  the  ‘Executive  V.P.' 
I get  involved  in  a complete  cross  section  of  all 
departments  and  activities.  It’s  a different  oil 
business,  tho,  with  exploration  and  production 
carried  out  in  a non-competitive  agreement  area 
owned  by  the  government,  while  auxiliary  ac- 
tivities of  housing,  employee  relations,  education, 
government  liaison,  construction  projects  and 
politics  play  a predominant  role.  Our  Head  Of- 
fice personnel  are  mostly  Dutch,  British  and 
Iranian,  with  5 Americans  at  present.  . . .” 

Mrs.  Donald  S.  Johnson  (Bertha  Stephenson) 
writes:  “Our  new  address  (1410  Ainslee  St., 
Midland,  Texas)  means  a move  to  a new  and 
larger  home  which  we  designed.  With  a family 
of  one  girl  and  three  boys,  three  bedrooms  just 
didn’t  come  out  even ; so  now  we  are  enjoying 
four  bedrooms,  den,  ‘parlor,’  plus  the  usual.  I’ve 
found  another  Oberlinian  at  last ! She’s  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Sinclair  (Sally  Willis,  x’56).” 

Since  June,  1956,  Jack  Purves  has  been  on  the 
headquarters  staff  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  at  Akron,  Pa.  This  is  the  church 
relief  agency,  and  Jack  is  serving  in  the  field  of 
public  relations,  education,  and  fund  raising. 
Jack  and  Chris  (Christine  Ilabegger,  ’40)  have 
three  children  — Jean,  10,  Greta,  8,  and  Mary, 
4 years. 

Report  from  the  Albert  Seely  family  (Betty 
Cameron,  ’47,  and  David  and  Anne)  ; “Our  third 
year  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  brings  an  increasing 
satisfaction  in  the  work  as  Protestant  Chan'ain 
at  the  expanding  University  of  Massachusetts  — 
work  which  involves  teaching  and  counseling, 
helping  develop  a strong,  united  program  for 
2000  Protestant  students.  . . .” 

The  annual  Theobald  Smith  award  in  medica. 
sciences  was  presented  to  Oscar  Touster,  m, 
during  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  December. 


Dr.  Touster  is  associate  professor  of  biochemis- 
try at  Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Medicine. 
The  award,  $1,000  and  a bronze  medal,  given  by 
Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  is  for  Dr.  Touster’s 
research  on  the  underlying  cause  of  pentosuria, 
during  which  he  discovered  an  enzyme  that,  in 
the  liver  of  normal  individuals,  enables  the  body 
to  convert  1-xylulose. 

Mrs.  Laddie  Yamada  (Laddie  Dunham) 
writes  that  they  arrived  in  Japan  early  in  Decem- 
ber and  have  settled  in  Tokyo. 

Perry  H.  Young,  Jr.,  x,  is  the  first  Negro  to 
be  hired  as  a flight  crewman  by  a scheduled 
American  passenger  airline.  He  began  work  in 
December  as  a helicopter  pilot  for  New  York 
Airways.  Perry  was  an  instructor  at  the  Air 
Force  school  at  Tuskegee  Institute  during  World 
War  II  and  has  had  more  than  7,000  hours  of 
commercial  flying  time  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
He  returned  to  the  States  a year  ago  and  be- 
came a flight  mechanic  for  a cargo  airline.  He 
is  married  and  has  three  children. 

1943 

Francis  Bacon,  x,  is  teaching  English  and 
remedial  reading  at  Rancocas  Valley  Regional 
High  School,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Cowgill  (Winifred  Mac- 
Quillan)  moved  in  January  from  Lansdowne, 
Pa.,  to  164  Willow  St.,  Garden  City,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Swift  (Gladys  Hubbard, 
’44)  were  transferred  last  summer  from  Mardin, 
Turkey,  to  Beirut,  Lebanon.  They  are  serving 
under  the  American  Board  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches.  Lloyd  is  teaching  an  inten- 
sive course  in  English  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity and  feels  that  he  is  better  prepared  to  work 
in  the  educational  mission  field  than  in  the  evan- 
gelistic work  and  can  contribute  more  to  the 
missionary  effort  in  this  way.  Gladys  is  busy 
with  home  duties.  Eric,  10,  Larry,  8,  and  Alan, 
6,  attend  the  American  Community  School  and 
Jonathan,  3,  goes  to  nursery  school. 


CELEBRATING.  Some  sixteen  Oberlin  graduates  (to  say  nothing  of  potential  graduates)  are  pictured  here  at  the  50th 
wedding  anniversary  of  E.  Allan  Lightner,  03,  and  Helen  Chute  Lightner,  ’02,  at  their  summer  home  in  Bayside,  Maine. 

r-  Cigh.ner  has,  for  21  years,  been  assistant  to  the  president  of  Colby  College,  and  has  had  a major  part  in  the  building 
ol  the  new  campus  there.  Two  of  their  three  sons  graduated  from  Oberlin  and  married  Oberlin  graduates.  Mrs.  Light- 
ly1 s biother  and  three  sisters  all  attended  Oberlin;  so  did  Mr.  Lightner’s  brother  and  two  sisters  Pictured  here  left 
rvJin  fr°nt  r?^,:,A£thur  al2d  PaYid  Gibson,  Mary  Ann  Lightner  (Dean’s);  Catherine  Gross  (granddaughter  of  Marion 
npr  t’09Br#dlfu  ° t -;  ?forge.^etAcall(JohAs);  Lois  LlShtner  (Lionel’s);  Cynthia  Pastva  (Audrey’s);  Helen  Chute  Light- 
aIu,  t-  ^.',Allai?TJ1fThtnerA0?,;-  APthony  Metcalf  (John’s);  Marilyn  Lightner  (Lionel’s);  Mrs.  E.  Allan  Lightner,  II;  E. 
LinnelLrf^1iier’  “l:,NQCy,  Collln  ,L'fh,tne2'  (Lawi'ence’s) ; Mrs.  Lionel  Lightner  (Betty  Hill,  ’31);  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Chute; 
L ehtLr  Tr’u3Y  ?/raCtk  left, M£t:  Mrs.  Lawrence  Chute  Lightner  (Margaret  Collin,  ’36);  Lawrence  Chute 
Lightner  36,  John  C Metcalf;  Harold  M.  Metcalf,  14;  Mrs.  John  C.  Metcalf;  Mrs.  Harold  M Metcalf  (Anne  Chute  T4) 

Lf^tnerIrunnMetw  fi  H' >ncghM  er’^1' ’33;  Charles  D-  LiShtner  (grandson  of  Dean);  Weldon  Gibson;  E Allan 
7pfh.tneL  II.  Dean  H.  Lightner,  06;  Mrs.  Dean  H.  Lightner  (Grace  Herreid,  ’08);  Steven  Pastva-  Mrs  Steven  Pastva 

Chutr’OS^^enn^e’w'T  aM01  G-  Mears  (Gladys  Chute,  ’ll);  Lawrence  Chute  Lightner,  II;  Mrs.  Arthur  Bradley  (Marian 
Chute  08  ’ J W'  Dightner  (Lionels);  Mrs.  Dean  Lightner,  II;  Mrs.  Weldon  Gibson  (Helen  Mears  ’37)-  A Lionel 
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Finding  their  lakeside  home  too  small,  the 
John  Tebbets  family  (Betty  Dickson)  moved  last 
summer  to  Bethel,  Maine,  and  have  spent  the 
fall  building  a new  home  on  a hilltop  there. 
John  s activities  center  on  his  job  managing  a 
wood  turning  plant,  but  he  is  also  active  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  Masonic  Lodge,  and 
Lions.  Betty's  major  activity  is  her  youth  choir 
of  50  voices,  which  she  has  directed  for  six  years. 
Gene  is  now  eight  and  Ruth  seven. 

Warren  Wightman,  x,  is  production  manager 
and  director  at  station  WHEC-TV,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

1944 

Mr.,  x,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Skinner  (Marie 
Arndt,  x)  have  opened  “The  Studio  Shop"  in 
Berwick.  Pa.  The  shop  features  art  and  hand- 
craft supplies  and  finished  works.  Until  their 
move  to  Berwick.  Mr.  Skinner  taught  music  in 
Maryland  schools  and  was  minister  of  music  at 
Hamline  Methodist  Church  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  Berwick  is  Mrs.  Skinner’s  original  home. 

Mrs.  W.  Brinton  Wliitall  (Jean  Wyre)  writes 
from  Haverford.  Pa.  “We  are  finally  in  our 
own  home  (626  Railroad  Ave.)  and  it  is  such  a 
good  feeling.  Ann  is  a year  and  a half  — and 
lots  of  fun.  Brinton  is  settled  in  a new  job  with 
a new  inter-governmental  agency  planning  in- 
tegrated water  development  of  the  Delaware 
Basin.  (He  is  a political  scientist  interested  in 
conservation).  And  T am  enjoying  my  role  as 
homemaker." 

Rev.  Woodrow  W.  Witmer,  t,  was  installed  in 
December  as  associate  minister  of  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  Lockport,  N.  Y.  He  had  pre- 
viously served  the  First  United  Church  of 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  Woodrow  and  his  wife 
have  two  daughters,  Elaine  Sue,  9,  and  Lynda 
Ann,  4. 

1945 

Mrs.  Thomas  Crough  (Marylou  Viner)  writes 
from  Los  A”,ireles:  “New  ‘news’  of  he  Croughs 
is  scant.  We’re  still  in  the  same  house  (13140 
Warren  Ave.)  ; Tom  is  still  working  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Project;  and  we  still  have  one 
child ! And  what  a little  monkey  he  has  turned 
out  to  be  — robust,  active,  and  into  everything, 
his  eyes  dancing  with  mischief  every  waking 
moment ! He  became  ours  legally  last  April ; so 
now  we’re  hoping  to  get  ‘number  two’  sometime 
next  year.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richa-d  D-e  (Elisabeth  Car- 
son)  have  moved  from  Cleveland  to  838  Judson 
Ave..  Evanston,  111.  Dick  is  a mechanical  en- 
gineer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Fish  (Mary  Curtis) 
have  a daughter,  Sally,  born  Aug.  24. 

Alan  Herman  is  associate  secretary  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  YMCA  in  Champaign,  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Meinkc  (Marilyn  Hay- 
ward, m’47)  spent  five  weeks  in  Europe  last 
summer.  Wayne  gave  a paper  at  an  interna- 
tional chemical  congress  in  Lisbon  in  September. 
Before  the  meetings  they  visited  London,  Am- 
sterdam. Copenhagen,  Vienna,  the  Swiss  Alps, 
and  Paris.  Wayne  is  on  the  chemistry  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  They  have  two 
children,  Susie,  in  first  grade,  and  Dave,  in 
nursery  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Miller  (Lois  Larsen, 
’48)  built  a new  home  during  the  fall  at  347 
Scott  Drive,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  moving  into  it 
in  mid-December.  “In  December,  1955,  we 
purchased  a new  piece  of  property,  *20  minutes’ 
closer  to  the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  where 
Bob  continues  to  find  challenge  as  a research 
physicist.  The  lot  is  an  acre  and  a half,  wooded 
at  the  back  and  side.  . . . The  plans  and  basic 
materials  were  provided  by  the  Pease  Woodwork 
Co.,  of  Hamilton.  C).,  (the  "Shorewood")  .... 
We  have  done  our  own  sub-contracting  and  Bob 
has  done  wiring  and  heating  himself.  . . . The 
children  (Janet.  4.  and  Clark.  2)  have  been  good 
sports  throughout  our  building  adventure.  . . 

Mr.  (V-12)  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Nolan  (Pauline 
“Sunny"  Dietz)  moved  in  September  to  Law 
renceville,  111.  They  are  “renting  a big  old  house 
on  U.S.  50  and  get  to  hear  and  see  all  the  big 
trucks  on  their  way  to  St.  Louis.’’  Sunny  keeps 
busy  with  their  seven  Ricky,  Mike.  Patsy. 
Jerry,  Bob,  Matt,  and  Peggy. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Redinger  (Elaine  Van 
Aken  Redinger,  ’47)  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  have 
four  children:  Margaret,  8,  Robert,  6^a,  Peter, 
4J/£,  and  Harry,  6 months. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Stauffer  (Anne  Kennard)  re- 
ports: “Last  fall  we  moved  to  the  metropolitan 
hinterlands  - a remodeled  old  colonial  farm- 
house, on  Old  Chappaqua  Rd..  Briarcliff  Manor. 
N.  Y.  We  have  five  acres  for  the  children  to 
enjoy  - Margy,  7,  Kenny,  4'/j,  Jeanie,  3.  Tom 
still  practices  psychiatry  in  Scarsdale." 

1946 

Rev.  Erston  Butterfield,  t.  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Southeastern  Convention  of  Con- 
gi egational  Christian  Churches,  is  now  minister 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Cleveland. 

Lois  Coulson,  m,  is  teaching  geography  at  the 
Flint  Junior  College  (Mich.). 

After  finishing  their  graduate  study  at  Yale 
University  last  spring,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Donnelly  (Marian  Card)  moved  to  Chicago. 
Russell  is  a physicist  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Metals.  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Marian  is  a part-time  research  assistant  at  the 
Art  Institute. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ernst  (Carolyn  Johns) 
are  living  in  Palmdale.  Calif.  Henry  is  a super- 
visor at  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

“In  June,  ’56,  we  bought  our  present  house 
at  7011  Grace  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O.,  and  are  look- 
ing forward  to  our  second  summer  in  our  22- 
year-old  swimmiiiT  pool  — a good  reason  for 
buying  a home  in  Cincinnati!”  writes  Mrs. 
Oliver  Gossard,  Jr.  (Joan  Johnston).  “Our  two 
boys,  Jeffrey  and  Gregory,  are  5 and  7,  and 
growing  fast.  Goss  is  still  teaching  at  Marie- 
mont  High  School  and  after  eight  years,  we 
feel  well  settled  in  the  community.” 

Rodney  Hood  is  an  assistant  professor  at  Ohio 
University,  Athens.  O.,  teaching  in  the  depart- 
ments of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  He  has 
also  been  working  on  a Ph.D.  in  New  Testament 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School 
and  is  ready  to  start  work  on  his  thesis.  During 
December  he  was  supply  pastor  of  Oakdale  Com- 
munity Church  near  Athens. 

Rev.  Clarence  M.  Long,  t,  co-pastor  of  the 
Bethesda  Baptist  Church,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
for  the  past  5J4  years,  became  pastor  of  Mount 
Airy  Baptist  Church.  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  De- 
cember. The  Washington  church  has  a congre- 
gation of  3.000  and  a staff  of  six. 

John  Rea  writes:  “On  Dec.  2,  my  wife, 

Ruth,  and  I returned  from  the  trip  of  a lifetime. 
As  president  of  the  Cleveland  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  I was  sent  as  a delegate  to  the 
Eleventh  World  Congress  of  Junior  Chamber 
International  which  was  held  in  Wellington, 
New  Zealand.  The  Congress  was  attended  by 
467  delegates  from  21  countries  and  was  a mar- 
velous experience.  A tremendous  feeling  of 
friendliness  and  international  understanding  pre- 
vailed. We  were  in  New  Zealand  for  about  two 
weeks  and  had  an  opportunity  to  see  quite  a bit 
of  this  small,  but  beautiful,  pioneer  country. 
From  New  Zealand  we  flew  over  to  Melbourne. 
Australia  for  the  Olympic  Games  which  I at- 
tended as  a special  representative  of  the  Pan 
American  Games  Organizational  Committee.  The 
Olympics  were  also  a tremendous  thrill.  We 
were  able  to  stay  for  the  opening  day  ceremonies 
and  the  first  three  days  of  the  Main  Stadium 
track  and  field  events.  On  the  way  back,  we 
stopped  for  th-ee  davs  to  soak  un  sunshine  in 
Honolulu  at  Waikiki  Beach.  The  whole  trip 
took  22,000  miles  and  one  month  and  did  we 
have  a grand  time!” 

Edward  A.  Stowell  is  with  the  law  firm  of 
Cubbon  and  Rice  in  Toledo,  O. 


1947 

Rev.  Robert  Bricker,  tx,  has  moved  to  Wil- 


Church.”  35  m"'iSler  °f  the  First  Presbyterian 


. ,.  , v^orraaetti)  is 

choir  director  and  organist  at  St.  Brigid’s  Church 
Amherst,  Mass.,  founder,  president,  and  mu- 
sical director  oi  the  Amherst  Community  Opera 
teaches  music  at  the  Smith  College  Day  School 
anl  piano  to  University  of  Massachusetts  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  taking  care  oi  her  iamily  of 
foul  Lisa.  6.  Ricky,  5.  Adriana.  2.  and  Fran- 
cesca, the  baby.  Joe,  ’49,  teaches  music  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 


. , Zcar  fintls  us  ,n  a new  borne  (1807 

v ollmer  Dr.,  Glenshaw,  Pa.)  — our  first  home, 
and  our  first  car  to  go  with  it,”  write  the  John 
Copelands  (Alice  Tear,  ’48).  “We  spent  the 
summer  in  Champaign,  111.,  while  John  taught 
philosophy  of  education  in  summer  school  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  He  feels  he  prefers 
liberal  arts  teaching,  however,  and  is  happy  to 
continue  his  teaching  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. . . 


Since  September,  1955,  Nancy  Darling  has 
been  working  in  a large  agency  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  foster  home  placement  of  Negro  children, 
the  Bureau  for  Child  Care.  “The  agency  is  in 
the  process  of  much  change,  such  as  increasing 
the  number  of  professionally  trained  staff  mem- 
bers and  raising  its  standards  of  care  generally. 
It’s  a difficult  but  challenging  and  rewarding 
task  with  which  to  be  helping,  and  being  in 
the  white  minority  has  taught  me  some  valuable 
lessons  in  practical  integration.  This  year  I am 
supervising  part-time  (along  with  what  I used  to 
think  of  as  a full-time  caseload)  and  as  one  of 
my  supervisees  is  a Korean  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work, 
integration  becomes  even  more  alive  in  this  tri- 
racial  situation. 

“This  past  summer  Jean  Hodgson  and  I took 
our  own  private  five-week  tour  of  Europe,  see- 
ing the  high  spots  we  most  wanted  to,  and  stor- 
ing up  lots  of  things  to  do  the  next  time.  One 
high  spot  was  the  inspiring  two  days  of  atten- 
dance at  the  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Munich.  The  theme  of  the  conference 
was  the  effect  of  industrialization  on  the  family. 
It  was  fascinating  that  delegates  from  yet-to-be- 
industrialized  countries  like  Burma  were  hon- 
estly asking  those  from  heavily  industrialized 
countries  questions  about  how  to  avoid  problems 
as  they  begin  to  industrialize.  To  hear  also  of 
the  work  the  United  Nations  is  doing  in  this 
vital  area  of  social  planning  was  to  receive  even 
more  hope  of  eventual  worldwide  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  experience.” 

Dr.  George  DeMuth  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  in  July,  1956,  after  serving  at  the  Bio- 
logical Warfare  Laboratories  in  Frederick,  Md. 
He  is  working  in  the  pediatric  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  With  his  wife  and  two 
children,  he  lives  at  3110  Lakewood  Dr.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Duprey  (Hope  Beach. 
x’48)  are  living  in  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y.  Their 
girls,  Lisette  and  Adrienne,  are  both  in  school. 
Leon  is  still  with  Sterling  Drug  Co.,  doing  re- 
search. and  is  also  a part-time  farmer. 

Betty  George  and  Donald  Strickland  were 
married  on  Dec.  23  in  Springfield.  Mass.  Betty 
is  teaching  in  the  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  pub- 
lic schools,  and  her  husband  is  employed  at  Com- 
bustion Engineering,  Windsor.  Conn. 

Mrs.  Robert  Kraichnan  (Carol  Gebhardt,  x) 
recently  received  an  award  of  merit  for  her  in- 
terior design  work  at  the  King’s  Court  Hotel. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  She  was  one  of  12  interior 
decorators  singled  out  for  recognition.  Carol  has 
her  own  offices  in  interior  design  and  decoration 
in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Krauss,  associate  professor  of 
plant  physiology  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
was  awarded  the  Darbaker  Prize  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America  for 
his  research  on  the  unicellular  algae.  Feeling 
that  much  of  his  success  is  due  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  training,  he  divided  the  award  be- 
tween Oberlin  College  and  the  University  ol 
Maryland.  The  Oberlin  gift  was  assigned  to  the 
Botany  Department  for  use  in  their  research 
program. 

“After  five  years  of  married  life  with  300  col- 
lege men  in  various  residence  halls,’  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Rogers  are  comfortably  settled  m 
their  first  home  169  Wetmo  e Rd..  Columbus 
14.  O.  Julie  is  teaching  nutrition  to  freshmen 
and  nurses;  George  is  working  on  his  doctorate 
and  teaching  educational  psychology  both  at 
Ohio  State  University. 
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Mrs.  Peter  Selz  (Thalia  Cheronis)  has  been 
teaching  again  this  year  in  the  English  depart- 
ment at  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Calif., 
where  her  husband  heads  the  art  department. 
She  is  resigning  in  February,  however,  since 
their  baby  is  due  in  March.  Other  productions: 
she  will  soon  have  a story  in  The  Virginia 
Quarterly  Review  and  her  husband’s  book  on 
German  Expressionist  painting  (University  of 
California  Press)  is  due  in  the  bookstores  in  the 
fall. 

Edward  A.  Stowell  has  become  an  associate 
in  the  law  firm  of  Cubbon  & Rice,  Toledo,  O. 
He  received  his  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Toledo  in  1951  and  for  the  past  six  years  has 
been  an  agent  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  specializing  in  estate  planning. 

Mr.,  x’50,  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Warner  (Mary 
Elizabeth  Yeend)  of  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  have  a 
third  daughter,  Susan,  born  Dec.  14.  Katie  and 
Barbara  are  their  older  daughters. 

Robert  Woodruff  is  a research  physicist  at  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  laboratory  in  Parlin,  N.  J. 

1948 

David  Robert,  born  Aug.  27.  was  the  fourth 
son  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Allenson  (Nancy 
Edwards)  of  Parma,  O. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bobo  (Elizabeth  Snook)  plays 
French  horn  in  the  Little  Orchestra  Society  of 
New  York  and  in  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

In  November.  Patience  Haley  was  awarded 
the  $100  First  Prize  in  the  Art  League  exhibi- 
tion at  Springfield.  Mass.,  for  a painting  (water 


color)  entitled  “Low  Tide."  Pat  is 
art  this  year  at  Abbot  Academy 
Mass.  She  is  experimenting  in  a 
media.  She  hopes  some  day  t<>  get 
is  keeping  up  her  study  of  Italian. 


instructor  in 
in  Andover, 
new  plastic 
to  Italy  and 


Mary  Elizabeth  Hall,  x,  anti  Craig  Gambec 
were  married  on  Dec.  15  in  Utica,  N.  . Mary 
Elizabeth  graduated  from  Whcelock  College  and 
is  studying  for  her  M.A.  degree  at  Columbia 
University,  as  well  as  teaching  at  the  Elizabeth 
Morrow  School  in  Englewood.  N.  J.  Craig 
graduated  from  Brown  University  and  is  with 
the  Overseas  Operations  Division  of  General 
Motors  Ccrp.  They  arc  living  in  Englewood. 


N.  J. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Halley  (Lou  se  Ankeny) 
have  moved  from  Miami.  Fla.,  to  Arcadia.  Calif. 
Bob  is  a salesman  for  Union  ( arbnlc  & Carbon 
Co. 


Mrs.  John  Jessup  (Constance  Morell)  of 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  is  the  choir  director  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Church  there  and  is  teaching 
music  privately.  She  is  also  studying  voice  with 
Felix  Pepper,  director  of  the  NBC  Opera  Com- 
pany and  has  done  oratorio  and  concert  work. 
She  made  her  debut  appearance  at  Carnegie 
I-Iall,  New  York  City,  last  winter.  Her  hus- 
band is  an  associate  engineer  with  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Co.  They  have  two 
children. 


Mrs.  William  May  (Helen  Irish)  is  teaching 
music  at  Johnson  Teachers  College  (V  t.)  and  is 
directing  choral  and  instrumental  groups. 

Mrs.  Roger  Nichols  (Elinor  Potec)  writes: 
“For  some  time,  Roger  (gr.  st.)  and  I have 


dreamed  of  spending  a few  years  overseas  before 
the  children  reach  school  age  and  we  settle  into 
the  more  static  routine  of  medical  practice.  . . . 
The  most  favorable  offer  came  from  Aramco,  the 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co.  with  headquarters  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  . . . The  day  before  Thanks- 
giving. Roger  flew  to  Arabia,  where  lie  will  be 
one  of  54  doctors  providing  medical  care  for  all 
Aramco  employees  and  their  families.  The  400 
bed  hospital  in  Dhahran  is  accepted  for  C.S. 
specialty  board  training  in  internal  medicine.  . . . 
Aramco  has  a nine-month  waiting  period  for 
doctor's  families,  so  the  children  (Kathy  and 
Wendy)  and  I cannot  join  Roger  until  next 
September.  This  is  the  one  major  drawback  to 
the  job.  My  parents  returned  from  India  this 
summer  and  will  be  spending  Christmas  and 
part  of  the  New  Year  with  us.  My  brother. 
Gale,  continues  to  live  with  'us.  We  are  living 
in  and  caring  for  the  beautiful  old  colonial  man- 
sion of  some  friends  at  .346  Concord  Ave..  Bel- 
mont. Mass.  As  plans  stand  now.  we  will 
travel  to  India  with  my  parents  when  they  return 
next  September,  wait  there  until  Roger  gets  bis 
first  two  weeks  vacation,  spend  that  time  taking 
him  on  a grand  tour  of  north  and  central  India, 
and  then  back  to  Arabia  with  him  for  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  work.  We  will  probably  return 
to  the  USA  at  the  end  of  his  two  years.  . . .” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Swart  wont  (June  Drum) 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  announce  the  birth  of  their 
third  son.  Peter  Wayne,  on  Oct.  5.  Their  other 
boys  are  Donald,  3l/2.  and  Jimmy,  2 years. 

1949 

Howard  Bigelow  has  a research  appointment 


ONE  FAMILY,  TWELVE  Oberlinians.  The  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Adams  of  High- 
land Park,  Michigan,  was  a regular  Oberlin  reunion,  for  all  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  pictured  here  with  their  families, 
graduated  from  Oberlin,  and  most  of  them  married  Oberlin  graduates.  In  all,  some  175  guests  attended  the  celebra- 
tion, among  them  friends  from  Canada,  China,  Japan,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Latvia.  Mr.  Adams  met  his  wife  at  Ohio 
Northern  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1904.  He  is  associated  with  Harley,  Ellington  & Day,  prominent  architec- 
tural and  engineering  firm  in  Detroit.  Standing  (left  to  right):  Robert  P.  Adams,  ’31,  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  ’37,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English,  University  of  Washington:  Richard  W.  Adams,  ’34,  president,  Analytical  Service  Company,  Newark, 
New  Jersey;  William  G.  Adams,  ’33,  C.  L.  U.,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio:  G.  Stanley  Platt,  ’38,  Har- 
vard Business  School,  ’42,  Shell  Oil  Company,  New  York.  Seated  (left  to  right):  Mrs.  William  G.  Adams;  Mrs.  Robert 
Adams  (Roberta  England,  ’31,  A.M.,  University  of  Washington,  ’52),  case  work  supervisor,  Washington  Children's  Home 
Society,  Seattle;  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Dart  (Alice  Adams,  ’39);  William  H.  Adams;  Mrs.  William  H.  (Florence)  Adams;  Mrs. 
Richard  W.  Adams  (Roberta  Gamber,  ’35,  M.A.,  ’35)  assistant  librarian,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  High  School;  Mrs.  G. 
Stanley  Platt  (Eleanor  Adams,  ’43),  and  daughter  Barbara.  Kneeling  (left  to  right):  Joseph  (Bill’s),  Phillip  (Bill’s), 
Claire  (Bob’s),  Judy  (Dick’s)  holding  Michael  (Stan’s),  Bob  (Bob’s),  and  John  (Dick’s).  Seated  (left  to  right):  Helen 
(Alice’s),  Eleanor  (Alice’s),  Martha  (Bill’s),  Billy  (Stan’s)  and  David  (Stan’s).  Not  pictured,  Francis  E.  Dart,  ’37,  M.S., 
Notre  Dame,  ’39,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell,  ’47.  Another  daughter,  Helen,  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1929,  but  died  in  1934. 
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at  the  Institut  Botanique,  University  of  Mon- 
treal. Canada.  (See  November  magazine  for  re- 
port of  his  wedding.) 

Rev.  Gordon  E.  Boak,  tx.  is  pastor  of  the 
Second  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Steuben- 
ville, O. 

Floyd  Bryan,  t.  is  assistant  personnel  director 
of  the  Kirkhof  Electric  Co.  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Cooper  (Patricia  Irvin) 
moved  to  Missoula,  Mont.,  in  the  fall.  Homer 
is  teaching  social  psychology  and  general  psy- 
chology at  Montana  State  University.  They 
like  the  country,  looking  out  to  mountains  on 
every  side.  Their  little  girl,  Alice,  was  a year  old 
in  September.  Also  there  are  Mr.,  '43,  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Hayden  (Joyce  Peterson.  ’44)  — Dick 
is  teaching  in  the  physics  department. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Felix  (Jean  Goretzka) 
have  been  stationed  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  past  two  years 
but  expect  to  return  to  the  States  in  the  early 
spring.  In  January,  1956,  they  drove  up  to 
Copenhagen  for  a few  days.  The  day  after  they 
arrived  home  (Rotterdam),  Jean  came  down 
with  polio.  They  spent  six  weeks  in  Frankfurt 
with  Jean  in  the  hospital  and  Bob  transferred 
there  on  temporary  duty.  (Jean  lost  the  baby 
due  in  April.)  She  has  a slight  residual  paralysis 
in  the  left  deltoid,  but  is  otherwise  fully  re- 
covered. The  “family”  consists  of  their  son 
Robin,  a Volkswagen,  and  a young  boxer  puppy. 

Dr.  Albert  Fink  is  an  assistant  resident  in  in- 
ternal medicine  at  the  UCLA  Medical  Center. 

Alan  Frank  is  “currently  employed  in  the 
Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School  in  San  Diego, 
teaching  general  music,  boys  glee  club,  and 
American  history.  Enrolled  at  San  Diego  State 
College,  working  for  an  administrative  creden- 
tial. Son,  Jonathan,  just  two  years  old;  wife. 
Eleanor,  active  in  theater  group.  Visited 
Oberlin  for  just  two  hours  this  last  summer  on 
my  way  west.”  His  present  address:  3315 
Clairmont  Dr.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin  Hurst  (Marty  Daniels) 
have  moved  from  Cincinnati  to  7400  N.  Mingo 
Drive,  Madeira,  O.  She  writes:  “No  transfer 
this  time,  just  buying  a house  so  we  hope  to 
stay  1” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kimble  (Evelyn  Gor- 
such,  x’50)  are  in  Hyattsville,  Md.  Chuck  is 
working  for  the  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Evelyn  is  busy  with 
Kenneth  Kimble,  born  Sept.  19,  1955. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lester  (Hilda  Hinz)  writes: 
“My  husband  decided  to  complete  his  specialty 
training  (in  medicine)  so  we  left  Painesville. 
where  he  had  been  practicing,  and  will  be  here 
in  Columbus  until  next  July.  At  that  time,  we 
will  leave  for  Miami,  where  Charlie  has  ar- 
ranged to  take  his  third  year,  and  where  we  hope 
to  settle.  There  is  a young  Charles,  by  the  way, 
who  will  be  two  in  February.  Fie  permits  us 
to  play  a certain  amount  of  chamber  music  — 
what  more  can  we  ask!” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Livermore  (Nancy 
Brewer)  moved  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  last  fall. 
Richard  is  teaching  American  history  at  Prince- 
ton University. 

Doris  Parr  became  minister  of  music  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Sioux  Falls.  S. 
Dak.,  last  September.  “I  have  a senior  choir, 
plus  youth  and  junior  choirs.  The  organ  is 
well  balanced,  good  sized  3 manual  Moeller 
with  fine  tone.  Although  the  choir  has  had 
quite  a time  getting  used  to  a Connecticut 
Yankee,  we’ve  given  the  Messiah  and  will  sing 
a Christmas  candlelight  service  in  addition  to  our 
regular  services,  which  include  two  anthems  and 
responses  every  week.  We  also  have  two  services 
every  Sunday.  That,  plus  17  private  lessons 
weekly  keeps  me  hopping!” 

Mrs.  Vincent  Phelan  (Martha  Armstrong) 
writes:  “We  (meaning  Beth,  3 years,  and  Davie, 
1 1 months,  plus  Vin  and  myself)  have  moved 
into  our  new  home  at  86  Glcnwood  Drive,  Shel- 
by, O.,  and  hope  to  stay  put  for  a long  while. 
Vin  is  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  for  Rich- 
land County.” 

Mrs.  Edgar  Sanford  (Charlotte  Bailey,  x) 
writes  that  her  husband,  “Sandy,”  has  been 
assigned  to  take  a 10-month  refresher  course  at 
Ellington  Air  Force  Base,  so  they  have  moved 
from  El  Paso  to  Houston.  They  have  two  sons. 
Peter  and  David. 

Robert  Stuckert  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Ohio 
State  University  in  December.  He  is  instructor 


in  the  department  of  sociology  at  OSU.  Bob 
and  his  wife  (Nancy  Ingels)  have  two  children 
Mary  Ann.  6.  and  Robert.  4.  They  live  at 
296  E.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Worthington,  O. 

Silas  Townsend  is  a reference  librarian  at  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Rev.  Joseph  Wilcox,  t.  has  moved  from  Bell- 
aire.  O.,  to  Parma,  where  he  is  minister  of  the 
Parma  Christian  Church,  a new  church  started 
by  the  Christian  Churches  of  Cleveland,  lie  is 
its  first  full-time  minister,  beginning  his  service 
in  August.  1956.  Joe  and  his  wife  have  three 
children,  Emily  Jo,  in  third  grade,  Amy,  in 
kindergarten,  and  Joseph,  \'/a  years. 

1950 

Lt.  (j.g.),  x’51.  and  Mrs.  George  Blackburn 
(Patricia  Peacock)  and  their  children,  Kim.  3. 
and  Gregory,  16  months,  flew  from  ITawaii  to 
New  \ ork  City  in  December.  George  has 
been  transferred  to  a post  in  the  Third  Naval 
District.  Pat  had  an  attack  of  polio  in  Septem- 
ber, 1955.  and  spent  15  months  in  an  iron  lung. 
She  is  now  using  a “rocking  bed”  and  is  making 
steady  progress,  though  she  is  not  yet  able  to 
do  anything  for  herself.  She  is  receiving  special 
treatment  at  Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital  in 
New  York  City,  but  was  able  to  be  with  the 
family  for  Christmas  at  George’s  mother’s  home 
in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Catton,  Jr.  (Nancy 
Lewis)  are  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  where  Bill  is 
asistant  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Howard  Evans  (Mary  Alice  Dietrich,  m) 
writes  from  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  : “The  chief  delight 
of  our  home  these  days  is  our  daughter,  Barbara 
Ellen,  born  last  March.  . . . Excursions  are  a bit 
more  limited  now.  but  we  did  a little  traveling 
in  1956.  Howard  took  a five- week  collecting 
trip  to  Texas  in  early  summer  . . . and  came 
back  with  a large  collection  of  insects.  In  Au- 
gust we  went  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Entomology  in  Montreal.  Canada,  camping  in 
a pretty  spot  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Bar- 
bara was  a fine  camper.  ...” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Garside  (Caroline 
Grubbs)  have  moved  to  Stamford,  Conn.  Caro- 
line reports  herself  as  a “house  wife,”  and  Dick 
as  working  at  the  New  York  Trust  Co.  bank. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Gerlach  (Bobbie  Dun- 
ton)  live  in  an  apartment  in  an  old  farmhouse 
about  4 miles  from  Galway,  N.  Y.  Dick  is  in 
his  third  year  of  teaching  6th  grade  at  Galway 
Central  School  and  is  completing  his  require- 
ments for  a master’s  degree.  Barbie  is  busy  with 
the  two  boys,  Richie,  just  3,  and  Ralphie,  1,  and 
their  1956  addition  to  the  family,  a collie  pup 
named  Laddie  Esquire. 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Geyer  (Lael  Han- 
non) are  living  in  Richland,  Mo.  Jim  is  a doctor 
at  the  Army  hospital  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 

Arthur  Gohle  is  a script  writer  for  the  Jam 
Handy  Organization  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  John  Grun,  Jr.  (Elizabeth  Jones),  who 
had  polio  last  year,  is  again  at  home,  after  a 
number  of  months  in  the  hospital.  Her  hus- 
band is  a graduate  student  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, and  they  live  at  155  Bevier  Rd.,  University 
Hts.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bart  Flendrickson  (Anne 
Nichols)  have  a daughter  Sarah,  3,  and  a son. 
John  Bartlett,  1 ya  years.  They  spent  the  past 
year  building  an  ultra-modern  home,  moving 
into  it  in  September,  and  report  that  plenty 
of  room  for  passing  Oberlinians  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  is  available  at  6204  Tilden  Lane, 
Rockville,  Md. 

Robert  Hennings  hopes  to  finish  his  M.A. 
degree  in  history  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia next  June.  The  big  news,  however,  is  the 
arrival  of  their  third  child,  Joseph  Turner,  on 
Oct.  28. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Knight,  Jr.,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital  in  Woodbury, 
N.  J. 

Charles  Leland  is  in  the  second  year  of  his 
study  for  the  Catholic  priesthood  at  St.  Basil’s 
Seminary,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lendrum  have  a daugh- 
ter, Melanie  Ruth,  born  Dec.  15.  Frank  is  teach- 
ing vocal  music  in  the  junior  high  school  at 
Sayville,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Hubert  McAvoy,  STM.  has  been  pastor 
of  St.  Margaret’s  United  Church,  Kingston. 
Ontario,  since  last  August.  “Our  new  congre- 
gation is  less  than  3 years  old  and  Bert  is  their 


first  ordained  minister.  They  have  no  manse 
of  their  own  yet,  but  we  were  able  to  move 
into  a brand-new  rented  house.  . . . The  church 
is  so  new  it  isn’t  built  yet  — sod-turning  cere- 
mony took  place  on  December  2 and  construction 
is  just  started.  The  unit  to  be  built  now  consists 
of  the  church  auditorium  and  basement 
rooms.  , .”  Bert  and  Mary  have  two  children, 
lan  and  Roddie  (born  last  spring). 

John  T.  McGrann.  x,  has  been  elected  assistant 
trust  officer  at  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  Richmond. 
\ a-  Formerly  lie  was  assistant  trust  officer  at 
the  l'irst  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati.  He  re- 
ceived his  LL.B.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  College  of  Law  in  1953.  Jack  and  his 
wife  (Naomi  Hanmer  of  Oberlin)  have  one  son, 
John  T.,  in. 

Ben  Mercer  was  transferred  to  Canton,  O.. 
last  May  as  branch  manager  for  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  Ben  and  his  wife  (Elspeth 
Hudson,  51)  have  a second  daughter,  Beckv 
born  in  May. 

Nancy  Newkerk  is  in  the  second  year  of  the 
program  in  student  personnel  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity and  expects  to  finish  her  master’s  de- 
gree  next  spring. 

Mrs  James  White  (Judith  Johnston)  writes 
L™5*?  Lnoxville,  Tcnn.  : “Jim  is  studying  for  an 
M S.  in  transportation  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  lie  hopes  to  finish  next  August. 
Then  we’ll  move  on  to  a job  somewhere.  Since 
we  are  in  a college  town  and  I can  get  Gl  Bill 
education,  I couldn't  resist  going  back  to 
school.  I’m  taking  a half  load  of  graduate 
courses  in  the  College  of  Home  Economics,  ma- 
joring in  child  development  and  family  relations 
and  minoring  in  home  management  and  psy- 
chology. We  won’t  be  in  Knoxville  long  enough 
for  me  to  get  a degree,  but  I’m  enjoying  study- 
ing just  for  the  fun  of  it,  in  addition  to  taking 
care  of  our  two  very  active  preschoolers  — 
Cindy,  nearly  3,  and  Steven,  iy2.  I would 
love  to  hear  from  any  Oberlinians  in  the  Knox- 
ville area.”  Her  address  — 7 Forest  Court. 

1951 

After  his  Army  discharge  last  August,  Rudy 
Arn  moved  to  Denver,  where  he  is  a material 
handling  salesman  for  King  & East  Machinery 
Corp. 

Shirley  May  Hersom  and  George  Bennette 
plan  to  be  married  in  late  June.  Shirley  is  a 
graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and  has  her 
M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  California. 
She  also  studied  at  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Athens  as  a Fulbright 
scholar.  At  present  she  is  teaching  at  Dana 
Flail  School.  Wellesley.  George  studied  last 
year  on  a Fulbright  fellowship  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brennand  (Constance 
Boylan)  have  moved  to  173  Marlyn  Ave..  Lans- 
downe,  Pa.  Charlie  is  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Jack  Brinley  graduated  from  Michigan  Medi- 
cal School  in  1955  and  interned  at  Los  Angeles 
County  General  Hospital.  This  year  he  is  at 
Johns  Flopkins  University,  working  on  a docto- 
rate in  biophysics.  In  his  spare  time  lie  is  an 
amateur  astronomer  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Ob- 
servatory and  a member  of  the  chess  team. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Joseph  Brough  (Barbara 
Smith,  ’52)  are  living  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  Joe 
is  a medical  officer  with  the  Marines  at  El  Toro 
and  Barbara  is  completing  her  requirements  for 
a permanent  teaching  certificate  and  is  teaching 
in  Fullerton.  They  expect  to  be  there  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Brucker  (Joan  Wagner) 

give  us  a report  on  1956  activities:  “January  • 
Tom  became  3 and  Ellen  1 ; March  Roger 
called  to  a limestone  mine  in  Illinois  as  a full- 
fledged  consultant  . . . ; April  - Jane  Corson 
Brucker  arrived;  June  — Oberlin  commence- 
ment ; July  - - Roger’s  mother  (Marian  Brucker. 
’23)  went  to  Europe;  finished  a structural  model 
of  proposed  house  (bids  received  in  November 
too  high,  so  Roger  and  the  architect  are  con- 
tracting it  — hope  to  be  in  it  next  year  by  De- 
cember) ; August  — helped  Robert  Love,  50, 
Roger’s  cousin,  get  married.  . . .”  The  Bruck- 
ers  live  in  Yellow  Springs,  O. 

Mary  Colt  wrote  in  early  January:  “I  will 
soon  be  Madame  Claude  Hacffely,  and  we  will 
live  at  ‘Lc  Bertrut’  at  Massugas  par  Pellcgruc. 
not  far  from  Bordeaux  in  the  Gironde  on  out- 
fruit  farm.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Covency  (Sally  Spencer) 
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HEADS  CITY  CLUB.  Tom  L.  Board- 
man,  ’39,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Press,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Club  of  Cleveland, 
an  organization  renowned  for  its  dis- 
cussion of  timely  topics  and  contro- 
versial issues.  Tom  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Press  since  his 
undergraduate  days  at  Oberlin,  ris- 
ing rapidly  from  copy  boy  to  labor 
editor  to  assistant  city  editor  before 
he  moved  into  the  ranks  of  the  edito- 
rial writers  in  1952.  His  editorials 
have  won  awards  from  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  five  years  in  the 
Navy,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander.  A member 
of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Board,  Tom  is 
also  a member  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Library  Board,  the  Golden 
Age  Center,  the  League  Park  Center, 
and  the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Cynthia  M. 
Sergeant,  ’40.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Tom,  Jr.,  8,  and  Caroline,  6. 

have  a son.  Timothy  Blair,  born  on  Dec.  14  in 
Philadephia,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Crompton  (Beverly 
Hinkelman)  have  been  building  a house  for  the 
past  year  and  have  now  finished  it.  “We  enjoy 
nothing  better  than  to  show  it  off  and  welcome 
visits  from  any  friends  at  Loda  Dr.,  R.R.  1, 
Batavia,  O.” 

,.Pr‘  ant*  ^rs-  J-  Richard  Crout  (Carol  Keith, 
53)  have  a daughter,  Linda,  born  on  Nov.  12. 
They  live  at  1350  Sedgwick  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Leroy  de  Laubenfels  is  a civil  engineer  with 
the  State  High  way  Department  in  Pendleton, 
Ore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Deshel  (Gwen  Owen) 
have  moved  from  Auburn,  Mass.,  to  Camden, 
N.  Y.  Jim  is  teaching  at  Camden  High  School 
and  Gwen  is  a “housewife.” 

Leslie  Gyorki  and  Olivia  ITalmos  were  mar- 
ried on  Sept.  16  in  New  York  City.  Olivia 
graduated  from  Hunter  College  in  1954  and 
worked  for  Radio  Free  Europe;  she  is  now 
employed  at  the  Research  Workshop  of  the 
Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York.  After  two 
weeks  they  settled  at  145  E.  35  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 

Plans  for  a May  wedding  arc  being  made  by 
1 amcla  Helena  Neumann  and  Dr.  David  R. 
Jacobs.  Pam  graduated  last  June  from  Barnard 
College. 

Rev.  Bruce  LeBarron,  x,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  Leeworthy.  Jr.,  have 
a daughter,  Cheryl  Ann,  born  Dec.  5. 

Peter  Loveland  is  promotion  manager  for  the 
nail  division  of  the  W.  H.  Maze  Co.  in  Peru,  111. 


Pete  and  Fanny  (Fanny  Maze,  ’49)  report  that 
Susan  Whitaker  arrived  June  28  to  clinch  their 
title  to  the  most  children  in  the  five  years  since 
graduation.  The  others  arc  Sally,  Anne  and 
Peter. 

Zita  Mueller,  m,  and  Dorsey  Sulzberger  were 
married  on  July  28  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  Dorsey 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  They 
are  both  working  at  the  Bendix  Aviation  Corp., 
Zita  as  a librarian  at  Bendix  Products  Division 
and  Dorsey  in  the  engineering  department. 
Their  home  is  at  132  N.  Eddy  St.,  South  Bend. 

Myra  Parker  and  Plurst  Hogan  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  are  to  be  married  next  summer.  Myra 
is  teaching  in  the  San  Diego  city  schools.  Hurst 
is  a graduate  of  Northwest  Missouri  State  Col- 
lege, served  with  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific  in 
World  War  II  and  in  Korea,  and  is  employed  at 
Convair  Aircraft  Corp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Wade  Rinehart  (Nancy 
Thomson)  are  "more  or  less  settled  in  Morris- 
town, N.  J.  Nancy  has  her  hands  full  with  the 
two  children;  Wade  commutes  to  International 
Paper  Company’s  New  York  office.  Anyone 
visiting  this  historic  spot  is  most  welcome  at  100 
Franklin  St.,  Apt.  5A4.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean-IIerve  Robert-Le  Braz 
(Diane  Gates)  announce  the  birth  of  Jacqueline 
on  Oct.  11  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Scott  have  moved  to 
6122  Plainfield  Pike,  Cincinnati,  O.  Jack’s 
wedding  to  Sallie  Ileindel  was  reported  in  the 
November  magazine. 

Leland  Stauber  is  married  to  Peg  Morton,  ’53, 
and  is  doing  graduate  work  in  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  big  news  in  the  Norman  Talner  family 
(Trudy  Levi)  is  the  birth  of  Ellen  Jean  on  Dec. 
6.  Ellen  Jean  has  an  older  sister,  Nancy.  The 
Talners  moved  into  a new  home  in  August  — 
1475  Westfield  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Norm 
is  working  in  pediatric  cardiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity Plospital. 

Grace  Thompson  is  a graduate  student  in  his- 
tory (beginning  work  for  her  Ph.D.  degree)  at 
Radcliff  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kraisri  Nimmanahaeminda  of 
Chiengmai,  Thailand,  who  visited  Oberlin  last 
August,  write  that  when  they  stopped  in  Egypt, 
Phan  Wannamathee  was  their  guide.  Phan  is 
with  the  Royal  Thai  Legation  in  Cairo. 

1952 

William  Andrus,  Jr.,  and  Georgeann  Beene 
were  married  on  Dec.  22  at  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 
Georgeann  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Texas  in  1953  and  received  her  M.A.  degree  in 
biological  sciences  in  September,  1956,  from 
Stanford  University.  She  is  teaching  in  the 
science  department  of  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Junior 
College.  After  teaching  math  and  science  at 
Buxton  School,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Bill  is 
now  a teaching  assistant  at  Stanford  University, 
working  for  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  biology. 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Austin  (Katherine  Biddle)  re- 
ports from  6025  Kimbark  St.,  Chicago,  111.  : 
“I’m  enjoying  being  a housewife  and  mother  to 
Jeannette,  age  19  months,  and  helping  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Association  by  acting  as 
their  coordinator  for  the  Education  for  Mar- 
riage course.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Berson  (Judith  Fine- 
man)  are  living  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Norman  is  a 
buyer  for  the  Davison-Paxon  Co.  and  Judy  a 
“housewife.” 

Kenneth  Boehmert  writes  from  Berkeley, 
Calif. : “My  coming  to  California  permanently 
all  started  with  a broken  ankle.  For  the  first 
summer  in  four  I did  not  attend  Columbia 
Teachers  College  and  to  stay  out  of  mischief,  I 
reverted  to  my  former  avocation  of  baseball. 
However,  the  season  was  quickly  terminated  in 
the  first  game  when  I found  a catcher’s  shin 
guard  too  tough  for  my  ankle.  . . . About  this 
time  A I Morris  (former  roommate)  invited  me 
to  officiate  as  best  man  at  his  wedding.  . . . 
While  here,  I did  some  shopping  for  job  possi- 
bilities and  later  was  offered  a job  teaching 
civics  and  part-time  counseling  in  a junior  high 
school  in  Berkeley.  ...  I am  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing my  work.  In  addition,  I am  carrying  two 
courses  at  the  University  of  California.  . . . 

I can  wholeheartedly  endorse  teaching  in  Cali- 
fornia. . . .” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Bosworth  have  a son, 
Thomas  Edward,  born  in  November. 

Mary  Carter  is  a graduate  student  in  music 
education  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


John  Challencr  is  a graduate  student  at  Juil- 
liard  School  of  Music  in  New  York  City. 

Alan  DeWolfe  and  his  wife  (Ruthanne  Sobota, 
x’55)  are  both  attending  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, working  toward  Ph.D.’s  in  psychology. 

Dorothy  Ann  Dial  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Ap- 
proved School,  Duncroft,  Moor  Lane,  Staines, 
Middlesex,  England.  She  is  supervising,  teach- 
ing and  doing  social  work  — travels  about  Eng- 
land visiting  the  girls’  families  for  the  school 
and  is  acquiring  material  for  her  master’s  thesis. 
During  the  Christmas  holidays  she  flew  to 
France  to  attend  the  wedding  of  her  cousin,  Bar- 
bara Spreng,  ’54.  (See  class  of  1954  news.) 

Ralph  Edson  and  Jean  Coulter  were  married 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  on  Oct.  6.  Pete  Cowin,  ’53,  and  Donald 
Havas  were  there.  Ralph  and  Jean  have  pur- 
chased a home  at  146  Edwards  Rd.,  Cheshire, 
arid  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  Oberlin 
friends  who  may  be  passing  through  their  area. 

Berthaida  “Biff”  Fairbanks  writes:  “In  June, 
T finished  my  M.S.  in  physical  education  at  the 
University  of  Colorado;  then  took  a ten  day 
trip  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  Mesa  Verde,  Zion 
National  Park,  Colorado  National  Monument, 
and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  with  my 
parents  before  heading  east  for  my  camp  job. 
Spent  the  summer  as  head  of  waterfront  at 
Camp  Winnemont  at  West  Ossipee.  N.  PI.  This 
year  I am  an  instructor  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  teaching  skiing,  swimming,  basket- 
ball. I’m  living  with  two  other  members  of  the 
department  — Old  Middleton  Rd.,  Madison, 
Wis.  — in  a house  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  It’s 
a wonderful  set  up  with  all  the  comforts  of 
home.  If  there  are  other  Oberlinians  around  I 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  them  at  Cedar  3-9309. 

Twins,  a boy  and  a girl,  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Funk  on  Dec.  21  in  Cincinnati.  O. 
They  have  been  named  Roger  Howard  and 
Christine  Marie.  George  is  in  the  advertising 
department  of  Procter  and  Gamble  Co. 

Mildred  Greenleaf,  m.  has  returned  to  her 
home  state.  Indiana,  and  is  teaching  in  the  Val- 
paraiso public  schools. 

James  Guthrie  is  a research  chemist  with  Co- 
lumbia Southern  Chemical  Co.,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

Jon  Holloway  reports:  “After  graduating  from 
Medical  School  in  June,  we  vacationed  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  Yosemite  Park  before  starting  in- 
ternship July  1 at  San  Francisco  Plospital.  Plos- 
pital work  is  a busy  life,  but  we  have  been  taking 
in  some  of  San  Francisco’s  many  offerings  - - 
found  the  SF  opera’s  Tosca  to  be  a memorable 
experience;  restaurants  here  are  varied  and  fun 
to  visit.  Received  commission  in  Air  Force 
recently  and  plan  to  go  in  upon  completing  in- 
ternship. Anyone  passing  through  SF  who  needs 
a roof  over  his  head  is  welcome  at  55  Chumasero 
Drive.” 

Mrs.  Charles  Kleinsteuber  (Grace  Lenfest)  is 
harpist  with  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Symphony  Or- 
chestra this  year.  Charles,  ’51.  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  harp  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College  at 
Muncie. 

Ethel  Mukai  is  teaching  at  Keaukaha  School. 
Ililo,  Plawaii. 

Susan  Norton-Taylor  writes:  “The  Jack’s 

Point  Workshop  is  no  longer  operating ; my 
weaving  partner  got  married  last  February. 
Shortly  after,  I moved  to  New  York  City,  got 
a job  with  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  Inc.  Jack  is  a 
very  talented  young  fabric  designer,  all  contem- 
porary — I am  now  the  order  department  — 
lots  of  headaches  but  always  exciting.  I moved 
all  my  studio  equipment  to  a basement  studio 
on  33rd  Street  and  am  finally  getting  squared 
away  so  that  I can  wire  my  kiln.  Have  done 
some  potting  but  been  hampered  until  now  by 
no  firing  facilities.  I am  working  in  informal 
dinnerware  and  tiles  for  tables  at  present  — just 
finished  an  order  of  360  tiles  (which  I silk- 
screened)  for  my  church.  I share  the  apartment 
with  my  twin  Joan  who  is  working  in  the  pic- 
ture library  at  Time,  Inc.” 

Judith  Miriam  Ratner  and  Raymond  Benjamin 
Pitt  were  married  on  Dec.  8 in  New  York  City. 
Judith  attended  Antioch  College  and  the  Art 
Students  League  of  New  York  and  is  complet- 
ing her  fine  arts  degree  at  Columbia  University. 
Ray  is  stationed  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Dean  Pruitt  is  on  a psychological  internship 
at  Connecticut  State  Hospital,  Middleton,  Conn. 
Elizabeth  P.  Smith  is  teaching  English  at  the 
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Under  the  Elms 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

each  year  of  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram.” 

Specifically,  the  experiment  called 
for  a three-term  program  as  follows: 

(1)  13  weeks  (until  Christmas)  in 
residence  at  Oberlin  carrying  an  aca- 
demic program  of  four  courses  plus 
physical  education:  English  composi- 
tion, French  or  German,  literature  or 
mathematics,  biology  or  chemistry. 

( 2 ) Eleven  weeks  abroad  ( France, 
Germany,  or  Austria)  carrying  on  the 
study  of  French  or  German  under  the 
tutelage  of  an  Oberlin  professor; 
studying  the  other  subjects  independ- 
ently, from  prepared  syllabi  or  work- 
books. There  would  be  two  groups 
of  30,  each  with  a language  profes- 
sor in  charge.  (3)  Nine  weeks  in 
residence  at  Oberlin,  with  a program 
comparable  to  that  of  the  first  term. 
Achievement  was  to  be  checked  in 
June  by  outside  examiners. 

The  proposal  was  view  unfavorably 
by  a special  sub-committee,  was 
recommended  in  a majority  vote  by 
the  educational  policy  committee,  and 
discussed  in  two  meetings  of  the  Col- 
lege faculty  before  it  was  voted  down. 

CONSERVATORY  INVESTIGATES 
NON-RESIDENT  STUDY 

Acting  independently  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  Conservatory  faculty  ap- 
proved of  a proposal  to  investigate  a 
program  of  non-resident  study  pre- 
sented by  Director  David  R.  Robert- 
son. A request  for  funds  to  carry  on 
such  an  investigation  has  been  sent  to 
the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education. 

In  essence,  the  program  looks  to  the 
revision  of  the  curricula  on  a four- 
quarter  basis,  with  first  and  second 
year  students  required  to  attend  Ober- 
lin for  the  fall,  winter  and  spring 
quarters  without  interruption.  Junior 
and  senior  classes  would  be  divided 
into  two  numerically  equal  groups, 
with  each  group  required  to  spend 
two  quarters  on  campus  and  one  quar- 
ter in  Salzburg,  Austria,  using  the  fa- 
cilities and  the  faculty  of  the  Mo- 
zarreum  there. 

Tentative  approval  from  the  faculty 
of  the  Mozarteum  for  a joint  Oberlin- 
Salzburg  study  plan  to  work  out  such 
a program  has  already  been  secured. 


junior  high  school  in  Fruita,  Colo.  In  addition, 
she  has  two  ballet  classes  and  plans  to  start  a 
third  of  younger  children  soon.  “I  love  it  even 
though  it  takes  a lot  of  energy.” 

The  engagement  of  Katharine  Manning  Cun- 
ningham to  John  G.  Teltsch  was  announced  in 
December.  Katharine  graduated  from  Manhat- 
tanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  1956  and 
is  a member  of  the  Junior  League  of  Boston. 
John  received  his  M.B.A.  degree  from  the  Uni- 


versity of  Pennsylvania  last  June  and  is  now 
with  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  in  New  York 
City. 

Robert  J.  Thomas  completed  his  Army  ser- 
vice with  an  assignment  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  was  discharged  in  late  December.  He  plans 
on  graduate  study  in  physics,  but  when  he  re- 
ported was  not  sure  where  he  would  study. 

Edgar  Turrentine  moved  to  Appleton,  Wis., 
last  September,  where  he  is  assistant  professor 
of  music  education  at  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Lawrence  College.  He  is  also  in  charge  of 
the  student  teaching  program  for  the  Conserva- 
tory. 

Mrs.  Harold  B.  Ware  (Laura  Galatha) 
writes:  “Can  you  imagine  being  told  at  3:30 
one  afternoon  that  you’d  have  to  pack  5 rooms 
of  furniture  ready  for  shipment  from  Cleveland 
to  Chicago  by  7 :00  the  next  morning  in  order 
to  catch  the  last,  moving  van  scheduled  for  the 
month!  Unbelievable  as  this  feat  sounds  to  me 
now.  it  really  was  accomplished  Nov.  15  when 
my  husband  and  I and  our  9-month-old  daugh- 
ter. Leslie,  trundled  ourselves  off  to  Chicago  to 
take  up  permanent  residence  there.  We  had 
been  flirting  with  the  idea  of  living  in  Chicago 
ever  since  our  marriage,  but  the  move  was  fi- 
nally precipitated  by  an  attractive  job  offer  and 
an  even  more  attractive  apartment.  We’re  liv- 
ing in  Lake  Meadows,  a community  of  sky- 
scraper anartments  set  in  a park  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.” 

Lt.  John  L.  Williams  has  been  released  from 
active  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  lie  served 
as  a pilot  in  rescue  work  in  Germany  for  the  past 
2 Yi  years. 

Report  from  Truk,  Caroline  Islands,  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wolfe  (Shirley  Penty,  ’54)  : 
“We  came  here  in  August  on  a two-year  con- 
tract with  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  a UN  trusteeship  administered  by  the 
U.  S.  We’re  finding  it  a very  interesting  place 
and  we  like  the  tropical  climate  quite  well.  Art 
is  principal  of  the  Truk  Intermediate  School 
(junior  high)  and  Shirl  is  teaching  at  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  Central  School  (high  school  for 
the  whole  territory).” 

1953 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Allen  (Ann  McWethy) 
are  enjoying  the  Florida  sunshine  this  winter. 
Ned  is  teaching  swimming  at  a big  hotel  in 
Miami  Beach  and  Ann  is  working  in  the  savings 
division  of  the  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  in  their  Little  River  branch  office. 
They  spent  last  summer,  and  expect  to  spend 
next  summer,  working  with  the  Wavus  Camps 
in  Maine.  Oberlinians  invited  to  drop  in  at  176 
NE  43  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Ethan  T.  Allen  has  completed  his  military  ser- 
vice and  is  studying  at  the  Yale  Drama  School 
this  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Bloom  (Beverly  Dan- 
iels) announce  the  birth  of  Mark  Edward  on 
Nov.  26  in  Chicago. 

Carl  Bobbish  and  Ruth  Payton  were  married 
last  June  and  are  both  teaching  this  year.  Carl 
is  assistant  professor  of  music  at  Ottawa  (Kans.) 
University,  teaching  piano,  advanced  harmony 
and  counterpoint;  Ruth  is  teaching  speech  cor- 
rection and  supervising  the  speech  clinic  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  Lawrence. 

Alice  Brady  is  working  in  the  office  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Paul  Brinson’s  medical  studies  were  inter- 
rupted by  illness  2}4  years  ago  and  he  is  still 
recuperating.  He  recently  won  the  “jackpot” 
in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  Crossword  Puzzle 
Contest,  receiving  $437.50.  Since  his  activities 
are  limited  by  his  illness,  Paul  has  been  a fan 
of  the  News  contest  for  several  months.  He 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  Oberlin  friends — 130 
W.  Grimsby  Rd.,  Kenmore  23.  N.  Y. 

The  engagement  of  Jean  Bradley  Holland  of 
Cleveland  to  Frederic  K.  Chapman,  x,  was  an- 
nounced in  December.  Jean  graduated  from 
Pembroke  College  and  is  studying  at  the  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western  Reserve 
University.  Fred  graduated  from  Western  Re- 
serve and  is  studying  at  Case  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. A June  wedding  is  planned. 

Jean  Cochran  is  finishing  her  M.A.  degree  in 
Christian  Education  at  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chicago,  and  expects  to  graduate 
in  May.  ' , ' 

Christopher  Drummond  is  a graduate  assistant 
in  English  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 


Mi.  (gr.  ’52-  53)  and  Mrs.  Horace  Fishback, 
III  (Martha  Dougherty)  have  moved  to  574 
Argyle  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  from  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.  Horace  is  a graduate  student  at  New 
York  University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin  Gilman  are  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  where  Irv  is  playing  flute  in  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Their  new  address  — 
4417  2nd  Blvd.,  Apt.  C-21,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  N.  Greene  (Barbara 
Neuberg)  have  moved  to  Mankato,  Minn.  Nor- 
man is  teaching  political  science  at  Mankato 
State  Teachers  College  and  Barbara  is  teaching 

overflow  piano  students  and  is  organist  and 
junior  choir  director  at  the  Bethlehem  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church. 

Mrs.  John  Helper  (Diana  Chapin)  writes: 
“John  and  \ have  mortgaged  ourselves  to  Den- 
ver and  to  a new  house  here  at  1925  S.  Colum- 
bine St.  I plan  to  retire  from  secretarial  life  in 
January  and  start  being  more  wifely  and,  as  of 
next  March,  motherly.  Denver  had  its  first 
Alum  Club  meeting  in  two  years  on  Dec.  4 
and  from  the  enthusiasm  of  those  present  I'd 
say  we  re  going  to  make  up  for  lost  meetings  in 
a hurry.  We  still  see  the  Goulds  (Bill  and  Ruth 
Tenney)  and  the  Goodwins  (Jim  and  Dorothy 
Smedley)  often  ; they  have  followed  suit  and  like 
us  traded  furnished  anartments  for  (more-or-less) 
furnished  houses.  We  welcome  visiting  Oberlin- 
ians, especially  if  they’re  good  at  painting,  pa- 
pering, sanding,  and  listening  to  how  great  a 
place  Colorado  is.” 

Joan  Heyer  is  a secretary  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  Ince  is  studying  for  her  master’s 
degree  in  psychology  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
id'. “T  •1,to-"od  last  summe-  at  Coral  Gables 
VA  Hospital,  living  with  mother  there.  It  was 
a rewarding  experience  to  work  in  this  hospital, 
which  has  the  finest  equipment  and  is  excellently 
staffed.  This  semester  I am  working  with  rats, 
and  after  I cleared  the  hurdle  of  making  friends 
with  mv-  two  charges,  Herman,  the  aggressive 
one,  and  Violet,  the  shy  one,  my  experiments 
have  gone  well.” 

Mr  t.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  Lotz  have  a fourth 
son.  Eric  Preston,  born  Dec.  22.  They  live  in 
Urbana,  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  MacWhorter  (Althea 
Davis,  ’54)  are  living  in  “Stuyvesant  Town,”  in 
New  York  City.  Bruce  is  on  the  legal  staff  of 
the  law  firm.  Shearman  & Sterling  & Wright, 
and  Althea  is  teaching  first  grade  at  Friends 
Seminary,  “an  ideal  situation  with  two  teachers 
for  23  children.” 

After  completing  his  law  degree  at  Western 
Reserve  University  last  Spring.  William  Montie 
worked  as  a Trust  Investment  Analyst  in  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  until  he  was  drafted 
in  October.  At  last  report  he  was  stationed  at 
Foi-t  Hood,  Texas. 

A/lC  Gus  Potter  has  been  in  Japan  since  last 
July,  assigned  to  an  intelligence  office  in  an  Air 
Force  squadron  at  Yokota  Air  Base,  35^  miles 
west  of  Tokyo.  In  addition,  he  has  an  “extra- 
curricular” assignment  which  keeps  him  busy 
the  remainder  of  his  waking  hours  as  assistant 
district  commissioner  of  Boy  Scouts  Far  East 
Council.  “I’m  the  commissioner  directly  re- 
sponsible for  service  to  800  Boy  Scouts  scattered 
on  7 air  bases  in  the  Tokyo  metropolitan  area. 
In  all  of  Japan,  Okinawa  and  Formosa,  there 
are  5030  American  Boy  Scouts  here  because  of 
their  military  parents.  I decided  last  year  in 
Texas  to  make  a life  career  as  an  executive  in 
the  Scout  movement.  And  I have  a challenging 
chance  here  to  learn  and  develop.  By  the  time 
I am  discharged  from  service  in  November.  1958, 
I should  be  prepared  to  take  on  a job  as  a pro- 
fessional executive.” 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rigler  (Jean  Gurney) 
announce  the  birth  of  Linda  on  Dec.  2.  in  Hon- 
olulu. They  are  planning  to  start  construction 
in  February  on  a new  home  in  Waialae-Kahala. 
a suburb  of  Honolulu.  "We're  always  pleased 
to  have  visiting  Oberlinians  get  in  touch  with 
us.”  Until  they  move,  their  address  is  22 19 A 
Ala  Wai  Blvd.,  Honolulu  14. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  Savage  (Diane  Grubbs) 
arc  both  graduate  students  at  Cornell  University. 


Have  you  forgotten  something? 
See  hack  cover. 
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Wade  is  studying  philosophy  and  Diane  is  a 
graduate  assistant  in  French. 

1954 

Richard  C.  Anderson  left  on  a Navy  cruise 
in  mid-January;  Ann  (Ann  Termer)  is  teaching 
at  home  in  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Blum  is  a graduate  assistant  in  piano 
and  musicology  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Martha  May  Chai  is  a “full  fledged”  occupa- 
tional therapist,  registered.  Since  July  she  has 
been  working  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital 
in  Trenton,  in  charge  of  the  metal  shop  — a 
large  shop  for  male  patients.  “The  work  is 
challenging  and  exciting.  Barbara  Sawin,  ’52, 
and  Nancy  Wrightman,  '55,  are  O.T.  students 
now  in  training  here.  Most  exciting  news  is  a 
Chai  family  reunion,  after  9 years,  planned  for 
1957  in  the  U.S.A.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Daube  (Anne  Vaughan. 
’55)  announce  the  birth  of  Margaret  Elizabeth 
on  July  15  in  Englewood.  N.  J.  They  are  now 
living  at  3326  Columbus  Ct.,  Apt.  3.  Columbus 
9.  O.  Bruce  is  assistant  physical  director  at 
the  Central  Branch  of  the  YMCA  in  downtown 
Columbus  and  Anne  is  busy  at  home  with  Mar- 
garet. 

Lyn  Rohlffs  and  Edward  de  Coppet  will  be 
married  March  2. 

Report  from  the  Richard  Ericksons  (Katharine 
Klingaman)  : “Dick  was  released  from  the  Army 
in  September  and  we  moved  from  Toledo,  O., 
to  Cambridge.  Mass.  He  starts  work  with 
Amr-:c^n  Tr-l^nhone  and  Telegraph  Co.  in  Feb- 
ruary. and  will  be  in  their  training  program  for 
the  first  year.  He  is  temporarily  working  for 
Jordan  Marsh  in  Boston.  Kathy  is  working  in 
the  admissions  office  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Harvard.” 

Rev.  Kenneth  A.  Friou,  stm.  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Parish  Church  of  York,  N.  H.,  from 
September.  1953.  until  November.  1956.  lie 
left  there  in  November  to  take  charge  of  reli- 
gious service  work  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mary  Margaret  Funk  is  teaching  at  the  Fall 
Creek  School  in  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Tn  June.  1956,  Walter  Gandek  received  the 
Morrow  Memorial  Scholarship,  awarded  to  the 
“most  promising  pastor  and  preacher  in  the  mid- 
dler  class”  of  Drew  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
a deacon  in  the  New  Jersey  Annual  Conference 
in  September  and  appointed  to  the  Fair  Haven, 
N.  J.,  church.  Walt  plans  to  complete  his  B.D. 
degree  next  June.  His  wife,  Ruth  Watson,  x’56, 
received  her  A.B.  degree  with  major  in  religion, 
cum  laude,  from  Brothers  College,  Drew  Uni- 
versity, in  June  1956. 

Rev.,  tm,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Grevatt  (Margaret 
Vieth)  are  living  in  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y.  After 
completing  his  B.D.  degree  at  Chicago  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  last  spring,  Walt  accepted  the  call 
of  the  Sand  Lake  Presbyterian  Church  in  July. 
“We’re  beginning  to  feel  settled  at  last.  After 
quite  a bit  of  do-it-yourselfing  the  150  year  old 
manse  seems  like  home,  and  we’re  finding  new 
friends  in  the  community  and  in  the  Troy-Al- 
bany  area.  This  being  a typical  parsonage,  we 
have  four  extra  bedrooms,  and  we’re  anxious  to 
see  friends  — do  drop  in  anytime!”  In  addition 
to  her  duties  as  a minister’s  wife,  Margie  is 
teaching  school  in  Troy. 

Dick  Lillich’s  article  on  “The  First  Ladies 
Literary  Society.”  has  been  published  in  The 
Gavel,  official  publication  of  Delta  Sigma  Rlv. 
national  honorary  forensic  society.  The  article 
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RETIRES  after  32  years  of  service, 
Miss  Mabel  F.  Thompson,  T2,  retired 
on  December  31  as  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Union  Dime  Savings  Bank  of 
New  York.  The  first  woman  officer 
in  the  bank’s  history,  Miss  Thompson 
had  overall  direction  of  public  rela- 
tions. She  came  to  Union  Dime  in 
1924  to  organize  and  direct  the  Ser- 
vice Department  and  handle  the 
bank’s  advertising  and  publicity.  A 
well  known  speaker  on  the  subject 
of  personal  money  management,  she 
has  served  on  numerous  committees 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
and  other  banking  organizations.  She 
is  past  president  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Women  of  New  York.  During  World 
War  I she  did  personnel  work  in  a 
munitions  plant  and  special  investi- 
gating for  the  Children’s  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Later, 
she  was  manager  of  the  Women’s  De- 
partment of  a large  trust  company  in 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


is  a project  which  Dick  started  in  speech  seminar 
in  1954  and  finished  last  winter. 

Thelma  Morris  graduated  from  Simmons  Li- 
brary School  last  August  and  in  September  be- 
gan work  in  the  reference  department  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School  library. 

Stephen  Ostrow  was  released  from  the  Army 
in  September,  after  14  months  of  overseas  duty. 
He  is  studying  for  his  M.A.  degree  in  art  history 
at  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockway  Richardson  (Alice 
Kay,  ’55)  have  moved  into  a larger  apartment 
(4392  N.  Wilson  Dr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.)  to  make 
room  for  a new  Richardson,  Steven  Wayne,  born 
Aug.  29.  Brock  is  working  for  ALCOA.  They 
enjoy  living  in  Milwaukee  and  would  be  de- 
lighted to  show  off  Steven  to  any  Oberlinians 
who  pass  that  way. 

The  engagement  of  Janet  Sampson  and  George 
T.  Wiley,  ’50,  was  announced  in  December,  with 
plans  for  a June  wedding.  Janet  teaches  Eng- 
lish and  development  reading  at  Rocky  River 
Junior  High  School  and  George  is  coordinator 
of  the  gifted  child  program  at  Euclid  High 
School. 

Alice  Schlaepfer  is  still  teaching  first  grade  in 
Euclid,  O.,  and  enjoying  it  very  much.  Last 
summer  she  began  work  on  her  master’s  degree 
in  elementary  education  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  plans  to  return  there  next  sum- 
mer. In  the  meantime,  she  is  taking  a few 
courses  at  Western  Reserve  University. 

We  hear  that  Cynthia  Smith  and  Paul  A. 
Kelly,  Jr.,  are  planning  a winter  wedding,  but 
have  no  word  on  the  date  of  it. 


Mrs.  Theodore  Smith  (Mary  Callison)  writes 
from  4408  Iowa  Ave.,  Tampa,  Fla.:  “We  are  at 
last  settled  for  a few  years,  we  hope.  Ted  is 
flying  co-pilot  on  B-47’s  at  MacDill  Air  Force 
Base.  Jennifer  is  6 months  old  and  keeps  me 
busy.” 

Barbara  Spreng  and  Pierre  Buatois  were  mar- 
ried on  Dec.  27  in  Bourg-en-Bresse,  France. 

The  engagement  of  Dorothy  Wassel  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Rogers  of  Stowe,  Vt.,  was  announced  at 
Christmas  time.  Dorothy  is  supervisor  of  music 
in  the  Stowe  schools.  Her  fiance  is  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  of  Vermont 
Medical  School  and  is  practicing  in  Stowe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  White  (Delores  Rae 
Miller)  are  both  on  the  staff  of  the  Hart  College 
School  of  Music  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.,  x’55,  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Wohlforth  (Mar- 
tha Curti)  have  a son,  Carl  Curti,  born  Nov.  19. 

Natalie  Wyatt  is  a music  supervisor  in  the  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  public  schools.  “I  have  elementary 
instrumental  music  in  three  schools,  teaching 
everything  from  trombone  to  drums  in  the  4th 
through  7th  grades.  I also  direct  a chorus  of 
40  7 th  graders  in  one  of  the  schools  and  have 
quite  a few  private  flute  pupils.  T came  here 
last  June,  after  receiving  my  master’s  degree  in 
flute  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  to  be  with  my  fiance  who  is  the  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Atlanta  Symphony.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Yukich  (Marjorie  Die- 
bolt)  have  a son  born  last  June.  They  moved 
from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (1701  Park- 
line Dr.)  in  the  late  summer. 

1955 

Lcs  Adams  writes:  “I  began  acting  studies 
at  the  American  Theatre  Wing  in  September 
under  Gene  Frankel-*  Had  lead  in  off- Broadway 
production  of  ‘The  Respectful  Prostitute’  by 
Sartre  and  featured  role  in  ‘Hymn  to  the  Rising 
Sun’  by  Paul  Green.  Both  plays  were  done  by 
the  Contemporary  Theatre  and  ran  five  weeks. 
After  Christmas  vacation  in  Cleveland,  I’ll  be 
back  with  the  lead  in  a murder  ‘me’.o,’  ‘So  Ends 
Our  Dreams’  at  the  Penthouse  Dance  and  Drum 
Theatre.  I’m  anticipating  study  with  Paul 

Mann  in  February  — and  besides  all  this,  having 
a great  time!” 

Ffc.  Walter  Carroll  Brooke.  Jr.,  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Sill.  Okla.  He  married  Patricia  Ann 
Heiser  of  Cleveland.  O..  on  Dec.  29  at  Lake- 
wood  Presbyterian  Church. 

Carolyn  Broscoe  is  a staff  member  of  a private 
school  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  in 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Sylvia  Cary  and  Donald  W.  Whelan  were 
married  October  20  in  New  York  City.  Mike 
Kasdan.  ’56.  Dick  McPhee,  ’56.  Naomi  Dagen. 
Kathic  Matthews,  and  George  Shambaugh.  '54. 
were  at  the  wedding.  Sylvia  and  Don  are  living 
at  12065  Edgewater  Dr.,  Lakewood,  O.  She 
is  continuing  her  job  as  bridal  consultant  and 
assistant  to  the  fashion  buyer  at  Sterling- L nd- 
ncr-Davis  Co. 

Dick  Hankins  writes:  “I  spent  the  summer 
here  at  West  Virginia  University  taking  grad- 
uate courses  in  English.  At  present  1 have  a 
graduate  assistantship  in  English  — teach  two 
freshman  composition  classes  and  carry  10  hours 
of  graduate  studies.  I should  receive  my  M.A. 
degree  in  June.  (By  the  way.  Bob  Munn,  ’49. 
recently  became  chief  librarian  of  the  W'VU 
library.)” 

Mary  Hunter  writes:  “I  was  married  last 
July  28  to  Arnold  Jones  from  New  York  City. 
He’s  in  the  Air  Force,  stationed  at  Scott  Field. 
111.  We  are  living  in  nearby  Collinsville,  where 
T am  teaching  8th  grade  science  in  the  junior 
high  school.  We  passed  through  Obie  on  our 
way  out  here  after  the  wedding  so  Arnie  could 
have  a look  at  it.” 

The  engagement  of  Malvina  Lee  Kina-d,  x. 
to  Alan  Austin  Hicks  of  New  York  City  was 
announced  in  December.  He  is  on  the  design 
staff  of  Raymond  Loewy  Associates  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Syracuse  University. 

Constance  Koeferl  spent  a year  working  for  a 
judge  in  the  I’.S.  District  Court  in  Newark. 
N.  J.,  and  then  headed  for  three  months  in 
Europe  last  fall.  She  traveled  by  herself,  seeing 
all  the  countries  of  western  Europe  except 

Have  you  done  your  part? 
See  back  cover. 
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Carol  Ann  Rogers  is  teaching  French  at  the 
high  school  in  Salem,  N.  J.  She  went  to  Peri- 
gueux,  France,  last  summer  with  the  Experi- 
ment in  International  Living.  Carol  Ann  is  also 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Delaware  Obcrlin 
Alumni  Club. 

Sue  Schiller  is  in  her  second  year  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Fine  Arts,  New  York  University  and 
hopes  to  complete  her  master’s  degree  in  June. 
She  is  sharing  an  apartment  with  Elbe  Zerby, 
54.  and  Alice  Parmclee,  ’56.  Friends  welcome 
at  Apt.  6A,  785  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Michael  Siegel  is  continuing  his  study  for  his 
Ph.  D.  in  psychology  at  Rutgers  University  and 
is  teaching  part-time  at  Douglass  College  of  the 
University.  Unless  the  Army  interferes,  he  ex- 
pects to  remain  at  Rutgers  through  next  year. 

Joan  Steiner  is  teaching  7th  and  8th  grade 
English  in  Junior  High  School  at  Crosse  Pointe, 
Michigan.  Her  address  is  949  Vernier  Rd., 
Crosse  Pointe  Woods. 

Mim  Tramboff  is  in  graduate  school  at  Boston 
University,  majoring  in  radio  and  television  in 
the  School  of  Public  Relations  and  Communica- 
tions. She  also  has  a full-time  job  as  a graduate 
counselor  at  Shelton  Hall,  a large  dormitory,  and 
is  doing  her  own  half  hour  radio  show  of  folk 
music  on  the  school  FM  station,  WBUR. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Tredwell  (Maile  Mills, 
x’56)  are  living  at  16  School  St.,  Stony  Creek, 
Conn.  Bob  is  working  for  his  Ph.D.  in  phi- 
losophy at  Yale  and  Maile  is  busy  with  their  son 
Victor,  born  April  26,  1956. 

Guy  Webster  is  stationed  in  Glynco,  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  but  expects  to  go  overseas  in  July. 
He  is  working  as  an  electronics  technician  on 
jets,  “quite  a switch  for  an  economics  major, 
but  very  interesting.” 

Nancy  White  is  continuing  music  study  at 
Northwestern  University  this  year.  She  has 
finished  requirements  for  her  M.M.  degree  in 
piano  and  is  taking  education  courses  to  meet 
California  state  certificate  requirements,  hoping 
to  teach  out  there  next  year. 

After  teaching  for  three  weeks  in  September, 
Dorothy  “Jonnie”  Zehrung  took  a “vacation” 
of  a month  in  the  hospital  where  she  had  two 
ruptured  discs  removed  from  her  back.  Her 
recovery  has  been  successful  and  she  has  re- 
gained use  of  both  legs.  When  she  wrote  in 
early  December,  she  planned  to  resume  teach- 
ing after  the  Christmas  vacation. 
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WEDDING  PARTY  of  Margaret  Ann  Yocom,  ’55,  and  David  Sterling  Atwater 
(Denison,  ’55),  December  27,  1955  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  include,  left  to  right: 
Patricia  LeRoy;  Robert  M.  Yocom,  '53;  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Yocom  (Sally  Crum, 
’53):  Dr.  John  B.  Atwater,  '51;  the  bride  and  groom;  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Greene, 
Jr.  (Barbarie  Empie,  ’55),  matron  of  honor;  Lawrence  A.  Greene,  Jr.,  ’55;  Lois 
Mills;  John  Shilliday.  {Mistakenly  identified  in  the  January  issue  with  the  wedding 

group  below.  — - Ed.) 


ELEANOR  CHILD,  ’52,  was  married  December  30,  1955,  to  Lyle  C.  Wolfram 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Westfield,  New  Jersey.  Members  of  the 
wedding  party  are,  left  to  right:  John  O.  Collins,  Jr.,  Earl  C.  North,  Lyle  Wol- 
fram, Eleanor  Child  Wolfram,  Jeanne  Wishart  Jeandheur,  ’52,  William  C.  Child, 
Jr.,  ’50,  Mary  Jo  Steiner,  and  Lloyd  Breenberg. 


Spain  and  spending  a month  in  France.  In  Feb- 
ruary she  begins  work  for  a master’s  degree  in 
French  and  education  at  Columbia  University. 
Connie  spent  Christmas  with  her  family,  who 
arc  now  living  in  Carthage,  Mo.,  and  stopped  in 
Oberlin  early  in  January  on  her  way  back  to 
New  York. 

Gail  Kohns  is  secretary  to  the  editor  of  the 
General  Electric  house  organ  and  his  two 
writers.  She  is  living  with  Carol  Tewksbury, 
’56,  in  a garden  apartment  at  221  W.  70  St.,  New 
York  City  - - Oberlin  visitors  welcomed ! 

Page  Long  is  instructor  of  music  theory,  ap- 
preciation. winds  and  some  piano  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island.  He  reports  spending 
Thanksgiving  with  Bob  Judd  in  Providence  and 
having  a weekend  in  New  York  with  Dave 
Miller. 

Report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Martin 
(Virginia  Stacey)  : “Dick  is  stationed  at  Fort 
McClellan  in  the  band  and  will  get  out  next 
August.  Virginia  has  been  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  as  well  as  giving  some  private 


piano  lessons.  We  are  expecting  our  first  addi- 
tion to  the  family  in  February.  Haven’t  met 
anyone  from  Oberlin  since  we’ve  been  here  — 
2225  Christine  Ave.,  Anniston,  Ala.” 

Katharine  Matthews  and  George  E.  Sham- 
baugh,  ITT,  ’54,  were  married  at  St.  Paul’s 
Union  Church  in  Chicago  on  Dec.  29.  Sylvia 
Cary  Whelan  was  an  attendant.  After  a honey- 
moon in  Nassau,  they  will  be  living  at  342  E. 
65  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

The  engagement  of  Patricia  Dart  of  Southold, 
N.  Y.,  to  Douglas  Moreland  has  been  announced. 
Doug  is  teaching  in  Island  Trees,  N.  Y.  A June 
wedding  is  planned. 

Sally  Moulton  is  studying  for  her  master’s  de- 
gree in  psychiatric  social  work  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  is  sharing  an  apartment  with  Elbe 
Veeder  and  Emily  Jackson.  Their  address  — 
466  Park  Drive,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

Janet  Penn  has  been  promoted  to  Assistant 
Editor  in  the  Test  Department  at  Science  Re- 
search Associates.  She  has  moved  to:  20  East 
Goethe  Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 
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1886 

McROBERTS  — Mrs.  Thomas  R McRoberts 
(Jennie  Lusk  Latham)  died  December  12,  1956, 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  95.  She  had 
been  bedridden  since  she  suffered  a fracture  of 
the  hip  two  years  ago. 

Born  in  the  early  1860’s  near  Kenton,  Ohio, 
Jennie  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1886, 
where  she  had  been  a member  of  the  Ladies  Lit- 
erary Society.  She  taught  school  in  Park  City, 
Utah,  for  the  succeeding  five  years  and  in  1891 
married  Thomas  R.  McRoberts,  ’88  A.B.,  ’91 
Graduate  School  of  Theology.  During  the  course 
of  her  husband’s  career,  they  lived  in  Charlotte, 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  where 
Reverend  McRoberts  held  pulpits  in  Congrega- 
tional churches.  When  Reverend  McRoberts  re- 
tired they  lived  in  Oberlin  for  several  years 
until  his  death  in  1926. 

Jennie  was  laid  to  rest  in  Westwood  Cemetery 
in  Oberlin.  Her  survivors  include  two  daugh- 
ters and  their  husbands,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V. 
Kreider  (Mildred  McRoberts),  ’14,  of  Marie- 
mont,  Ohio,  and  Mr.,  ’14,  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
Love  (Margaret  McRoberts.  ’15)  of  Cleveland; 
three  grandsons,  Robert  M.  Love,  '50,  J.  Dun- 
can Love,  ’51,  and  Thomas  M.  Kreider;  and 
one  great-grandchild. 

1887 

HUNTER  — Dr.  John  E.  Hunter,  first  Negro 
physician  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  he  had 
practiced  medicine  and  surgery  for  sixty-three 
years,  died  November  14,  1956,  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  Daniel  H.  Hunter,  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
following  an  illness  of  three  weeks.  His  age 
was  97. 

Born  in  1859  in  Mercer  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia, he  studied  at  Oberlin  Preparatory  School 
from  1882  to  1887  and  received  his  M.D.  degree 
from  Western  Reserve  University  in  1889.  John 
did  interning  at  Lexington  Hospital  and  later 
took  post-graduate  work  in  surgery  at  the  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  and  Boston  General  Hospitals, 
and  at  Mayo  Clinic.  In  1891  he  married  Mary 
Bell  Bush.  During  his  early  medical  career  in 
Lexington,  he  assisted  Dr.  Matt  Scott  in  what 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  successful  bowel 
operation  in  medical  history.  In  1929  John  and 
other  physicians  organized  the  Florida  A & M 
College  Clinical  Association  at  Tallahassee. 
Through  the  efforts  of  his  group  a large  hospital 
was  built  on  the  college  campus.  For  many 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  clinic,  he  visited 
the  college  yearly  holding  five-day  clinics.  The 
last  of  these  visits  was  in  1950.  Five  years  later 
he  was  cited  by  the  A & M College  Clinical  As- 
sociation for  “a  versatile  life  of  outstanding 
achievements  in  fields  of  medicine,  civics  and 
religion.” 

John  was  one  of  the  charter  members  and  a 
past  President  of  the  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion, a Negro  professional  group  analogous  to 
the  American  Medical  Association.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Tuskegee  Clinic, 
Tuskegee,  Alabama. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Daniel  Hunter, 
with  whom  he  had  made  his  home  since  his  re- 
tirement in  1952,  Dr.  Bush  Hunter,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin  Academy  in  1916,  and  John 
E.  Hunter,  Jr.;  a daughter,  Marietta  Hunter;  a 
sister;  a brother;  three  grandchildren;  and  a 
great-grandchild. 

1890 

BERLE  — Theodore  Protas  Berle  died  October 
13.  1956,  in  Reading.  Massachusetts,  at  the  age 
of  94. 

Born  March  7,  1862,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
he  received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1890.  As  an  undergraduate  he  was  a member 
°f  Alpha  Zeta.  For  two  years  following  gradua- 
tion he  attended  Yale  University,  returning  to 
Oberlin  College  for  further  study  and  receiving 
his  A.M.  in  1893.  Theodore  was  awarded  the 

• B.  degree  from  Andover  Seminary  in  1893 
and  the  A.M.  degree  from  Harvard  University 
m 1896.  He  was  engaged  in  the  life  insurance 
and  finance  business  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
tor  many  years. 


Survivors  include  his  wife,  Avis  Hill  Berle. 
whom  he  married  in  1907;  four  daughters,  and 
eight  grandchildren. 

CORBIN — Janette  E.  Corbin  died  May  13, 
1956,  in  Union  City,  Michigan,  at  the  age  of  92. 

Born  July  28,  1863,  in  Union  City,  Janette 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1890,  where 
she  had  been  a member  of  Aelioian.  Following 
graduation  she  taught  mathematics  at  the  Cold- 
water,  Michigan,  High  School  for  six  years,  and 
English  at  the  Union  City  High  School  for  an 
additional  nine  years.  She  spent  the  summer  of 
1904  in  graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Illness  in  the  family 
necessitated  her  retiring  from  teaching  in  1905, 
but  in  1918  she  returned  to  Union  City  High 
School  to  teach  for  a year. 

During  World  War  I Janette  was  Chairman 
of  the  War  Savings  Stamp  Division,  and  later, 
in  1927-1930,  she  was  Chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Vitally  interested  in  matters  pertaining 
to  education,  she  served  the  Union  City  School 
Board  as  Trustee  for  one  year,  as  Secretary  for 
ten  years,  and  as  President  for  four  years.  Over 
a period  of  forty  years  she  contributed  a weekly 
column  of  church  news  to  the  local  paper  of 
Union  City. 

1894 

McCLURE  — Elmer  Perry  McClure  died  Sep- 
tember 25,  1956,  at  Waterloo,  Illinois,  following 
a brief  illness.  His  age  was  88. 

Born  December  21,  1867,  in  Assumption,  Il- 
linois, he  was  a member  of  Phi  Delta  during  his 
undergraduate  days  at  Oberlin  College.  Elmer 
received  his  A.B.  in  1S94  and  went  on  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  study  law.  Illness 
prevented  completion  of  the  law  course,  and 
from  1905  to  1907  he  was  Supervisor  at  the 
Temple  Pump  Company  in  Western  Springs, 
Illinois.  Shortly  after,  he  and  two  associates 
went  into  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  cooking 
utensils  and  over  a period  of  twenty  years  guided 
the  enterprise  into  a very  successful  business. 
Before  his  retirement  Elmer  was  President  of 
the  Aluminum  Products  Company,  La  Grange, 
Illinois.  He  served  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Western  Springs  from  1919  to 
1934. 

Burial  took  place  in  his  home  town  of  Assump- 
tion. Survivors  include  his  wife,  Maud  Reading 
McClure,  whom  he  married  in  1896;  a son,  Dr. 
Theron  McClure,  who  is  a faculty  member  of 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  a daughter, 
Mrs.  Hugh  R.  Stiles  of  Waterloo,  with  whom 
Elmer  and  his  wife  had  been  living  since  last 
April ; a sister,  Miss  Rose  Ellen  McClure  of 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio;  seven  grandchildren;  and 
four  great-grandchildren. 


As  We  Go  To  Press 

As  we  go  to  press,  news  has 
reached  us  of  the  death  of  five 
emeriti  professors,  all  of  whom 
taught  for  Jong  years  in  the  Col- 
lege. C.  Winfred  Savage,  ’93, 
professor  of  physical  education 
and  director  of  athletics;  Mrs. 
Mary  Taylor  Cowdery,  ’90  ( 1916- 
35),  assistant  professor  of 
French;  Philip  Darrell  Sherman 
( 1907-42),  professor  of  English; 
Louis  Eleazer  Lord,  ’97  ( 1 903- 
41),  professor  of  classics,  and 
Oscar  Jaszi  (1925-42),  profes- 
sor of  political  science. 


1901 

STOREY  — Leigh  Wendell  Storey  died  Sep- 
tember 11,  1956,  at  his  home  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
following  a stroke.  He  was  80  years  old. 

Born  in  Castalia.  Ohio.  October  10.  1875,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Storey  (Isabel  Willcox, 
’74),  Leigh  attended  Oberlin  Academy  and  Col- 
lege from  1892  to  1895  and  from  1897  to  1900. 
The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  the  study  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  and  in  1903  he  was  a law  student  in 
Toledo,  Ohio.  That  same  year  Leigh  began  his 
law  practice  in  Toledo,  continuing  his  practice 
until  ill  health  necessitated  his  retirement  in 
1937.  His  hobby  was  hunting  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sisters.  Miss  Mabel  D. 
Storey,  x’03,  of  Toledo,  and  Mrs.  Genevieve  S. 
Hoffman,  x’06,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  wife 
died  in  1952. 


1905 

MOORE  — Ezra  H.  Moore,  active  in  the  bank- 
ing business  for  the  past  fifty-three  years,  died 
November  15,  1956,  at  his  home  in  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  following  a heart  attack.  He  was  75. 

Born  in  Webster  County,  Iowa,  April  13, 
1881,  Ezra  attended  Fort  Dodge  schools  and 
studied  for  three  years  at  Cornell  College,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Iowa.  He  entered  Oberlin  College  in 
his  senior  year  and  received  the  A.B.  degree  in 
1905.  While  still  a college  student,  he  became 
associated  with  the  banking  profession  and  was 
with  the  First  National  Bank  in  Fort  Dodge 
from  1903  until  it  was  consolidated  and  renamed 
the  First  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Ezra 
was  assistant  cashier  until  the  company’s  reor- 
ganization into  the  State  Bank  in  1934.  For 
the  next  twenty-two  years  he  served  as  both  as- 
s'stant  cashier  and  trust  officer  of  the  State 
Bank. 

An  active  participant  in  church  and  commu- 
nity affairs,  Ezra  was  a member  and  treasurer 
of  the  Fort  Dodge  Salvation  Army  Board  for 
many  years,  retiring  this  past  fall.  He  belonged 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fort  Dodge, 
had  served  as  an  Elder  on  its  Board  of  Sessions, 
and.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  trust  officer  of 
the  church.  He  also  gave  devoted  service  to 
the  Iowa  Presbyterian  Board  of  National  Mis- 
sions, of  which  he  was  a member. 

Ezra  and  his  wife,  Mabell  Fletcher  Moore, 
whom  he  married  in  1910,  attended  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  class  in  June.  1955,  on  the 
Oberlin  campus.  He  had  looked  forward  eagerly 
to  attending  this  special  event. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  one  son,  G. 
Fletcher  Moore,  of  Fort  Dodge;  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ray  C.  Roberts,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  two 
grandchildren;  and  a sister,  Mrs.  Bernard  M. 
Joy,  x’15,  of  Denver,  Colorado. 


1921 

NORTON  — George  E.  Norton  died  unexpect- 
edly of  a heart  attack  on  September  23.  1956.  at 
the  home  of  his  brother.  Stanley  J.  Norton,  in 
Lockport.  New  York.  His  death  occurred  six 
days  after  his  59th  birthday. 

Born  in  Hyndman.  Pennsylvania,  September 
17.  1897.  he  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1921.  His  first  position  following  graduation 
was  as  assistant  chemist  with  the  Paper  Con- 
verting Company  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 
For  the  past  thirty-four  years  he  was  manager 
of  the  George  R.  Irish  Paper  Company  in  Ni- 
agara Falls. 

A loyal  alumnus  with  a keen  interest  in  Col- 
lege activities,  George  did  an  excellent  job  as 
captain  for  the  Niagara  district  in  the  Henry 
Churchill  King  Memorial  Fund.  He  had  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  to  be  a director  of  the 
Oberlin  Club  of  Western  New  York  only  several 
days  before  his  fatal  heart  attack.  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  National  TAPPI  Association, 
President  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  and  a 
member  of  the  church. 

Surviving  him  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Lewis  Norton,  and  his  brother  in  Lockport. 


FOR  FEBRUARY  1957 
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The  Alumni  Board  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  as  of  February  1,  the  1957 
Alumni  Fund  had  reached  the  sum  of  over 
$10,000,  a 50  per  cent  increase  over  the  last 
year’s  total  at  the  same  time.  The  Board  is 
even  more  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
number  of  donors  to  the  Fund  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1 had  doubled  this  year,  as  compared  to 
last  year. 

The  1957  Alumni  Fund  is  one  opportu- 
nity for  each  alumnus  to  express  his  continu- 
ing- interest  in  Oberlin  College. 

Charles  H.  Adams  II,  ’21 
Chairman,  1957  Alumni  Fund 
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